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Stop it 
goes to town 


“Ooh, its a demonstration,” a short fat woman 
said happily as three Americans in unusual cos- 
tumes moved towards 10 Downing Street with a 
giant cardboard draftcard. It was indeed a demon- 
stration: one of three actions planned by Stop It 
Committee for December 4. 


Earlier, members of the committee, a group of 
Americans in Britain who demand American with- 
drawal from Vietnam, had collected a puzzled 
crowd on Fleet Street with a relatively new type 
of demonstration: guerrilla theatre. With theatri- 
cal advice provided by a member of the San Fran- 
cisco Mime Troupe and members of London’s own 
Cartoon Archetypical Slogan Theatre, about 16 
members of Stop It Committee assembled with 
American flags and assorted costumes at the 
corner of Essex Street and Fleet Street, under a 
statue of Samuel Johnson. 


They formed ranks, in two columns, and marched, 
doubletime, legs high, down the centre of the 
Street to the statue of the dragon, which they 
surrounded and claimed as American property. 
Girls ‘in stars-and-stripes hats and men in white 
coats, with signs ‘identifying them as US Army 
induction medics, began exhorting the crowd to 
join the American Army. Two young men ran 
around the monument carrying a sign reading 
“Army Call Up Centre” and screaming “ Join 
the Army, Kill the Commie! ” 


Demonstrators began going out into the crowd 
that had collected and dragged bystanders up to 
the induction centre, while others passed out fac- 
simile American draft cards and food packets. 
Though no members of the daily press attended, 


this demonstration of American insanity achieved 
‘its desired objective: members of the crowd began 
to react, some quite angrily, against this “ pro- 
war ” demonstration. The demonstration provided 
a visual example of America’s arrogance of power. 


The second phase of the demonstration took place 
at 2.30 pm at 10 Downing Street. At that time 
Jean Kilbourne, Harry Pincus, and Michael Haag 
drove up to present Prime Minister Wilson with 
an American draft card and a letter inviting him 
to join the American movement of resistance to 
the draft. Miss Kilbourne was stunningly dressed 
in spangled gown with a Miss America sash, Mr 
Haag wore US Marine dress, and Mr Pincus was 
conservatively attired in black with a bowler hat. 
They carried a large draft card made out to Mr 
Wilson and signed by L. B. J. Smith. 

After some argument the police allowed the three 
demonstrators to present their letter, but then 
promptly tore up the draft card and began push- 
ing the crowd that had gathered. Then George 
Brown, Roy Jenkins, some Common Market repre- 
sentatives and the catering manager of Fortnum 
& Masons emerged from No 10, leading one to 
speculate on what top level decisions were being 
made inside. 

The emphasis on draft cards at both these demon- 
strations was in sympathy with the draft resis- 
anct demonstrations planned for some 16 cities in 
the United States the same day. December 4 was 
the second Resistance Day (October 16 was the 
first); a day on which young Americans opposed 
to American intervention in Vietnam return their 
draft cards to draft boards throughout the coun- 
try, from San Francisco to New York. 


ASLEF 
breaches 
the 


consensus 


Why has the full fury of the estab- 
lished ‘press and media been turned 
on ASLEF, its officials and its mem- 
bers? Before looking for the real 
meaning ‘behind ‘this week’s go-slow 
on the railways, it might be useful to 
think a little about this question. 

We have in this country a school of 
political sociology, that is, the liberal 
orthodoxy, which holds that demo- 
cratic rights are effectively gained 
and established by our present plural- 
ism of institutions and interest 
groups: labour, capital, the profes- 
sions, the universities, the churches, 
the communications media, the poli- 
tical parties, the ethnic groups, sec- 
tional linterests, administration, and 
the general ‘public. 

According to this theory, all these 


groups struggle for their own fairly 
narrow advantage; therefore they 
countervail each other like weights on 
a pair of scales, and through them 
every man can exert some influence 
of his own. 

In other words, any ‘individual can 
compete in order to have his say and 
to rise in his own interest group, and 
the decision makers can confer and 
rival with each other in a rational way 
according to the accepted rules of the 
game, for example, by negotiations 
or collective bargaining, thereby 
avoiding bothersome and unseemly 
blow-ups, strikes, cut-throat competi- 
tion, riot, strife, and so forth. This, in 
turn, energises general harmony and 
diminishes everybody’s anxiety. 
Unfortunately, this happy theory is 


the academic sociologist’s pipedream. 
What actually happens in practice is 
that our massively centralised bureau- 
cracies interlock and mesh together 
to form a mutually accrediting estab- 
lishment of decision makers, with 
common interests, common goals, and 
a common style, all of which nullify 
the lively diversity of genuine plural- 
ism. Conflict becomes coalition, har- 
mony becomes consensus, and the 
social machine runs smoothly with 
no check or balance whatever. 

What ASLEF has done by holding out 
bluntly in the ‘teeth of bitter opposi- 
tion is to say no to the beautiful coali- 
tion; it has smashed, temporarily, the 
pretty little consensus and broken the 
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Israeli atrocities 


L. Simmonds (December 1) queries 
the authenticity of reports of Israeli 
atrocities quoted by Peace News on 
the grounds that they are now being 
produced backdated, but let me 
assure him that I received a copy of 
Amos Kenan’s report while I was in 
Israel on July 7, when it was being 
circulated by Co’ach Shlishi (Third 
Force). The fact that various reports 
of events around the world, whether 
in the East or the West, do not come 
to light until some time after the 
event, is no proof of their falsehood; 
the reports of Jews in the gas cham- 
bers took long enough to reach us and 
even then we doubted their authen- 
ticity because we could not find them 
credible - and there are countless 
other examples, especially in British 
colonial history. 
It is wrong to describe Haolam Hazeh 
as a “scurrilous lying scandal sheet ” 
when Co’ach Chadash is one of ‘the 
few Arab-Jewish rapprochement or- 
anisations in Israel along with Co’ach 
Shlishi and Ichud, that we can look to 
as a basis for future hopes of recon- 
ciliation and a settlement in the 
Middle East. Does L. Simmonds know 
of the abuse that Uri Avneri (Chair- 
man of Co’ach Chadash) came iin for 
when as an independent MP in the 
Knesset he suggested as a gesture of 
Arab-Jewish friendship, that an Arab 
should be elected as one of the 
Deputy Speakers in the Knesset? He 
was vilified by the press, on the radio 
and by individuals all over Israel. 


Few people who know the Middle 
East would maintain that harsh 
measures are a prerogative of the 
Israelis; ‘it is clear that if the Arabs 
had thrown back the Israeli attack in 
June there would have been large 
scale massacres of the Jewish popu- 
lation, but that was not the point that 
Peace News was trying to make. 

If L. Simmonds wants to challenge 
my sources I would inform him that 
they are personal because I was on 
the West ‘Bank and in Israel during 
and after the war. While there may 
not have been any serious cases of 
rape and molestation as there were in 
1948, that does not cover up for the 
fact that a certain amount of destruc- 
tion was and has been wrought ‘in the 
occupied terrifories. With a view to a 
future peace settlement (by peace I 
mean reconciliation, not an absence 
of war) I prefer to support the efforts 
of people working for rapprochement 
on both sides of the line rather than 
the efforts of those who seek a mili- 
tary solution as a prerequisite to 
peace in the area. 

Peter D. Jones, 

Brasenose College, Oxford. 


British Museum 


There are several obections to the 
government decision to refuse per- 
mission for the proposed extension of 
the British Museum Library in 
Bloomsbury, and some of the more 
lausible of these are contained in 
ora Russell’s letter (November 24). 
For those who have not followed the 
debate concerning this decision her 
arguments are worth summarising. 


She complains that the Museum 
trustees were not adequately con- 
sulted during the negotiations; that 
the decision was finally reached “ by 
Ministers behind closed doors”: that 
residents and local shopkeepers would 
not neccessarily be displaced by the 
proposed extension; and that the land 
prematurely acquired by the Ministry 
may now possibly pass over to com- 
mercial developers. I would like to 
challenge these pessimistic and in- 
accurate assumptions. 


Consultations, formal and informal, 
have in fact been taking place for 
several years. When the original de- 
cision to develop this area as an ex- 
tension of the Museum Library was 
taken, the only people not invited to 
state their views were the local resi- 
dents and tenants. The opinions there- 
fore of the Museum trustees are on 
record and have been fully docu- 
mented, and if they feel they have 
been inadequately represented, then 
they have only themselves to blame. 
(Incidentally, looking at the list of the 
Museum trustees, apart from noticing 
that it is comprised of the usual num- 
ber of noble Lords in this kind of 
sinecure, it is interesting to note that 
not a single member is in fact a 
librarian.) 


With regard to the point that the 
decision was reached “by Ministers 
behind closed doors,” the amazing 
thing is that the people on whom these 
doors seemed to have been closed - 
namely the residents of the area - 
appear to have shouted through them, 
and have had their views prevail; an 
unusual and very gratifying experi- 
ence. The local council, the Museum 
trustees, the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, even the YWCA, had recorded 
their opinions regarding the extension 
proposal, and after so many years, 
can the government really be accused 
of undue haste or secrecy? 

The possibility of any significant pro- 
portion of existing tenants and resi- 
dents being able to remain in the 
area if the Museum extension plans 
were to go through is a non-starter. If 
there had been the remotest chance 
of this then it would most certainly 
have figured in the debate. One can 
only assume that in the absence of 
any specific assurances from the 
Museum trustees, such a solution is 
impossible. 

With regard to the disposal of pro- 
perty prematurely acquired by the 
Ministry in connection with the 
Museum extension, I agree with Dora 
Russell that if it were to be passed 
over to private developers for com- 
mercial use it would be disastrous. 
There are, happily, several alterna- 
tives to this alarming prospect. The 
most feasible one is for:it to be pur- 
chased by the appropriate local 
authority, the Camden Council, which 
enjoys a well deserved reputation for 
progressive and humane planning 
decisions. If they became the owners 
of the property one could be hopeful 
concerning the intelligent disposition 
of the property with full regard to 
the wishes of the existing residents. 
In this event the Ministry will need to 
be generous about the terms of such 
a transfer of ownership, bearing in 
mind Camden’s already massive hous- 
ing deficit. 

Another possiblity would be for the 
Land Commission to acquire the land 
and fulfil its obligations under the 
Act that brought it into being. Some 
tenants are also considering forming 
housing societies and/or co-operatives 
with a view to purchasing the free- 
holds from whichever holding agent 
they may have to deal with. So al- 
though it is fashionable to be cynical 
about all forms of political decision- 
making, I confess to being optimistic 
in this instance concerning the result 
of negotiations between a Labour 
government and a Labour-controlled 
borough council. 


The proposal to have a unified British 
Museum and Library institution may 
appeal to the tidy-minded, but it is by 
no means an intelligent planning con- 
cept per se. To suggest that London 
should be the only place where the 
library should be sited purely because 
the Museum already exists there is to 
move away from the idea of dispersal 
and regionalism. Are we expected to 
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believe that the siting of the library 
in Bloomsbury is convenient for 
people living in, say, Birmingham or 
Newcastle, or are we meant to assume 
that the only scholars and researchers 
worthy of its facilities live in London? 


Even for Londoners, this must be 
taking geographic elitism too far! 
National and commercial develop- 
ments have been de-populating most 
of the large urban centres for years, 
and time has come to call a halt. The 
residents of Bloomsbury fought 
against this scheme under the slogan 
of “cats, cops, and caretakers”, be- 
cause these were the only signs of life 
to be seen during the evenings in 
large areas of central London. A few 
town planners are becoming aware of 
this problem in America and in 
several major cities in the US plans 
have already been put into operation 
to re-populate city centres. At present 
Bloomsbury remains one of the few 
areas in central London that is a com- 
munity; there are restaurants, shops, 
pubs, houses, and above all, people. 
Is it worth disrupting this to place 
another institution in the heart of 
London? 


Comparisons are invidious, but it may 
well be with the rueful experience of 
Stansted behind them that the govern- 
ment is giving more weight to the 
opinions of local residents than they 
have appeared to do in the past. 
Patrick Gordon Walker has made a 
wise decision, and yet criticism seems 
to be coming from surprising quarters. 
No wonder most politicians are 
slightly paranoiac. 

John Keohane, 

3 Thurlow Road, 

London NWS. 


Anti-draft 


I feel I must protest Ted Roszak’s ‘ill- 
informed remarks (Peace News, 
November 24) on the Oakland anti- 
draft demonstrations. Had he man- 
aged ‘to read the report published iin 
Peace News on October 27, he might 
have been less surprised at Dr 
Rather’s information that there was 
more than one demonstration: follow- 
ing the non-violent CADC demonstra- 
tion there were actually demonstra- 
tions on consecutive days. Moreover, 
since the Peace News correspondent 
(myself) was present at every demon- 
stration, he might seem at Jeast as 
good a source as Dr Rather, who 
spent the week ‘in jail subsequent ‘to 
his arrest early Monday. 


Roszak’s account of the leadership of 
the “Stop the Draft Week ” ‘is a com- 
plete distortion. However one may 
criticise their style and tactics of 
“self defence” and “ anti-non-vio- 
lence” (as I did) one may not assail 
their personal courage and commit- 
ment. They were always in the fore- 
front; most of them were amongst the 
50 (not 19) arrested on the Tuesday 
or the 26 arrested Friday. Eleven of 
them, student leaders at Berkeley, 
have also been severely disciplined, 
with two suspended from school for a 
year. Also their plans, while miis- 
guided, were quite specific. If they 
were crresponme le fpefore the demon- 
stration, they behaved with consider- 
able responsibility ‘in face of police 
violence; on the Friday they actively 
discouraged violent confrontation. 
As for the political labels ‘‘ black 
nationalist’ and “Maoist” that Ros- 
zak uses, it must be stated that ‘the 
white-SNCC and pro-Chinese mem- 
bers of the steering committee were 
in a minority. The majority were 
students from the Berkeley SDS Anti- 
Draft Union. In fact subsequent to 
Tuesday’s melée, the rank and file 
took over Stop the Draft Week. 
Roszak’s account omits the non-violent 


sit-in (91 arrested) on the Wednesday 
and ‘the peaceful action Thursday. 
Even the overturned autos on Friday 
were essentially a defensive dis- 
respect for property - a protection 
against police charges and to block 
the induction buses. Amazingly, des- 
pite all the rhetoric, the overwhelm- 
ing character of the week was, as far 
as the mass of ithe demonstrators were 
concerned, non-violent. 


Roszak’s ‘inaccuracies do a disservice 
to those of us who wish to maintain 
a dialogue with other radicals, some 
of whom have for now abandoned 
non-violent means. For several months 
prior to October 16, it was possible 
that a joint demonstration could take 
lace; there was in fact a joint leaf- 
let for the Week. The gap iis not yet 
so great that it cannot be bridged. 
But for continuing communication 
sincerity and accuracy are essential. 
Nigel Young, 
1920 Bonita, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Christians and anarchy 


“The word anarchy was used uni- 
versally in the sense of disorder and 
confusion, and ‘it is still adopted in 
that sense by the ignorant and by 
adversaries interested in distorting 
the truth... .” Thus wrote Enrico 
Malatesta in the 1880s, and Since then 
we've ‘become so used to it that we 
don’t usually bother ito com lain. But 
Anne Vogel’s foolish remark (in her 
essay “ Christians and ‘the State”, last 
week) was too much, since she plainly 
is not ignorant. 

All Christians, using that term in 
Anne Vogel’s fundamental and exact 
sense, must be anarchists. There iis 
only one logical result of her itrue 
statement, “Jesus did not advocate 
insurrection against Authority: the 
simply ‘ignored it when obedience to 
the law-of God made ‘it necessary. He 
built up round himself the germ of the 
new society which would make the 
‘State and all ‘its laws and Violence re- 
dundant.” The new society, when the 
State and all its laws and violence are 
redundant, must by exact definition 
be anarchy. = 
Of course, although all true Christians 
must be anarchists (as many of them 
have recognised from Godwin and 
Tolstoy to the Catholic Worker) many 
anarchists are not Christians. Many 
would say that an ‘insurrection js 
necessary to usher jin 'the new society 
- and not only anarchists, but the State 
too, tend to identify Jesus’ actions 
with insurrection whatever he might 
have said about it; many would no 
more accept obedience to the law of 
God than they accept obedience to the 
law of Man; and many would by no 
means suffer “ willingly ” the violence 
the State will inflict upon us. But these 
are disagreements among friends 
about methods. Anne Vogel’s Christ- 
jan “new society” is only realistic 
when the pagan State has ‘been 
abolished, and providing she doesn’t 
try to force everyone to join the 
Christian “obedience to the law of 
God” (which I’m sure she wouldn’t, 
as such coercion would be contrary to 
the law of God), she would find more 
satisfaction and freedom than under 
any government. 

Why, then, does she gratuitously join 
Malatesta’s ‘“‘ adversaries interested in 
distorting the truth”? Indeed I 
broaden the question to include all 
the libertarian pacifist readers of 
Peace News. I would genuinely like an 
answer. Why do you shy from “ an- 
archy” as from a dirty word? Have 
our propagandist adversaries brain- 
washed you so very successfully? Why 
are you frightened to be free? 

Hazel McGee, 

154 Corbyn Street, 

London N4. 
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ARMED FORCES 
OUSTED AT 
BRISTOL 
UNIVERSITY 


Martin Roiser reports: At Bristol, as 
at all universities, there exist armed 
forces contingents belonging to each 
of the ‘three “services”’ and backed 
by the University authorities. 

But here, unlike many universities, 
the Vice-Chancellor, head of ‘the ad- 
ministrative body, sends to each new 
student a letter recommending that 
he should join these contingents. The 
letter, considered inaccurate and bi- 
ased by many students and staff, has 
been the source of much protest this 
term. 

A motion at the Students Union meet- 
ing asking for withdrawal of ‘the letter 
was passed overwhelmingly. A strong- 
ly worded protest letter, signed by 75 
people was also sent. The reply of the 
authorities was wholly negative. They 
refused to withdraw the letter and im- 
plied that the presence of armed for- 
ces contingents within the University 
was no concern of the students. 

A further motion was proposed at ‘the 
following Students Union meeting 
barring the forces contingents from 
the pre-sessional student conference 
at which all societies are advertised 
to the new students. This, ‘too, was 
passed overwhelmingly. 
This small blow for peace may, in 
fact, soon be augmented by, of all 
people, ‘the government. Rumour has 
it that defence cuts might necessitate 
the closing down of armed forces con- 
tingents within the universities. 

In any event, ‘it is clear ‘that these 
contingents, and ‘the university au- 
thorities behind them, are not at all 
popular among ‘the majority of stu- 
dents. 


‘Anarchist 


Black Cross 


John Rety writes: Why ‘is there a 
need for the Anarchist Black Cross? 
On his release from jail in Spain, 
Stuart Christie told friends that he 
had not received any help from ‘the 
several well-known organisations 
which are supposed to help political 
prisoners. He thinks there is a need 
for a specifically anarchist organisa- 
tion with the aim of helping anarchist 
prisoners throughout the world. 
Whatever money did come through 
the organisations like Amnesty went 
straight to the Communists. The anar- 
chists and the rest of the political 
prisoners received nothing. What 
Stuart received came direct from 
comrades and friends. 

That’s why the ABC is needed. Stuart 
has organised a fund-raising jazz 
party and social to be held at the Arts 
Laboratory, Drury Lane, on Monday 
evening, December 11. All are wel- 
come. 
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(I can’t get no) GUT-REACTION 


We don’t agree with this article by 
the secretary of the National Com- 
mnittee of 100. Its sweeping judgments 
of peace organisations, including both 
the Committee of 10G and Peace 
News, have the quality of slogans: 
they invite no constructive response. 
They do not seem to point towards 
the kind of co-operation between the 
organisations that Peter Cadogan is 
ealling for. 


But slogans have a purpose. Peter 
Cadogan is right to point out the dis- 
array of the peace movement in 
Britain in face of the Vietnam situa- 
tion. And the question of anger, the 
possibility of an invasion of North 
Vietnam and an outraged reaction to 
it, is important. Though we don’t be- 
lieve that the 16,000 in Whitehall is a 
very sensible or realistic proposition, 
what are we going to do if this war 
expands any more? How should we 
react? 


There are always good external 
reasons for the decline of any radical 
movement. The Great Exhibition of 
1851, as an index of rising British 
prosperity, is held to explain the de- 
feat of the Chartists. In the manner 
of that easy answer, a deeper cause, 
within the movement itself, is ignored. 
The last thing we are likely to see is 
the beam ‘in our own eye. 

Today the main elements of ‘the inde- 
pendent (ie. non-party political) 
peace movement - the old guard paci- 
fists, the nuclear disarmers, and the 
new-look peace activists (for non- 
violent direct action) - are ali in 
trouble. 

We can and do pass the buck on to 
the Test Ban Treaty, the demise of 
“massive retaliation”, and the sad 
1964/1966 desertion of presumed 
radicals to the flag of Harold Wilson. 
But is this good enough? I think not. 
The organised peace movement, ‘in its 
atomised condition and on its present 
minute scale, does not begin ‘to be 
capable of meeting the challenges 
that are likely to face it in 1968. This 
applies, in my opinion more or less 
equally, to all the organisations and 
publications, including Peace News 
and the association of which I happen 
to be National Secretary. 


In the short ‘term, there is not a great 
deal we can do effectively to change 
the course of world events; but given 
a sense of urgency about the state of 
things, there are steps that we can 
take affecting our own outlook and 
organisations. 

What is wrong with us? One has to 
be particular about ‘this. 


CND, nationally, is burying iitself in | 


the grave of party politics. As the 
bailiffs move in, CND will cry “ Write 
to your MP! ” and expire. The posi- 
tion of CND locally is sometimes 
better and sometimes worse, in the 
sense that it has already vanished. 


The Quakers, with a handful of 
honourable exceptions, seem ‘to have 
forgotten what they are supposed ‘to 
be about. 

The circulation of Peace News fails 
to rise, its wordy academism unre- 
lated ‘to present potentialities. 
(Hardly surprising if present potenti- 
alities are as depressing as P.C. con- 
tends - Eds.) 

The PPU, again with honourable ex- 
ceptions, lives on the memory of Dick 
Sheppard, just as the ILP does on that 
of Jimmy Maxton. 

The anarchists, in rejecting the State, 
reject organisation (a complete non 
sequitur), and are hoist with their 
own petard. 


The leftist sects and groups - Inter- 
national Socialism, May Day Mani- 


festo, Socialist Labour League, Viiet- 
nam Solidarity Campaign, etc - all of 
them hang on to the sad old myth 
about “the historic role of the work- 
ing class” and cut off their own nose 
to spite ‘their faces. 


The C100 has tended to become a 
happy hunting ground for displaced 
leftists and the emotionally disturbed 
whose demands invade ‘the arena of 
non-violent direct action. 


Throughcut the whole movement 
there are mutual fears, suspicions and 
even hates. Petty empires rise and 
fall. Character assassination and 
whispering campaigns abound. 

Our troubles will only be lethal if we 
always blame the other fellow and 
never look to ourselves. 


Somehow, sometime, by someone, the 
movement will be built again, since 
human nature is so constructed ‘that 
people will not lie down to war and 
tyranny. But no particular organisa- 
tion has any claims on the future, 
however creditable its past. Each 
particular organisation is expendable. 
The movement ‘is not. 

It is not the slightest bit of use 
preaching ithe old sermon on “'the 
need for unity” as an ‘abstract ‘idea. 
Nor are we going to get anywhere by 
holding conferences to see if we can 
get together over policy; ‘to do that is 
only to provide a field day for politi- 
cians and membership poachers. 


The nearest thing to a clue comes 
from ‘the other side of ‘the Atlantic. 
Our American friends have discovered 
something that gives offence to most 
English sensibilities. They call it “ gut 
reaction”. We ‘are used to thinking 
with our heads and feeling (occa- 
sionally) with our hearts, but our guts 
we rarely employ. In America, of 
course, it is the Vietnam casualty list 
and the Black Power issue that have 
done ithe trick. 


The problem for us is whether we 
have to wait till we in Britain have 
something comparable to the Vietnam 
casualty list and the Black Power 
situation, or whether we can latch on 
to the American experience imagina- 
tively and anticipate the future. 


We can do nothing without a profound 
change of mood. It was revealing that 
both the ad hoc committees estab- 
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Unless we as a country can... 
and attitudes, there is no hope. — 


lished ‘in ‘this country for the Autumn 
Mobilisation this past October fell 
apart hopelessly, either just before or 
shortly after the events. In America 
their ad hoc associations are re- 
created after each mobilisation, and 
seem to be going from strength ‘to 
strength. 


It is our business to anticipate the 
future and to prepare for it. Our 
movement will only be reshaped and 
rebuilt according to need. For what 
they are worth, here are one or two 
suggestions that we might discuss. 


Arising from ‘the very nature of war, 
the Pentagon has only two choices in 
Vietnam: to attempt victory or to 
pull out. There is no evidence of any 
intention or possibility of withdrawal. 
The ‘invasion of North Vietnam is 
therefore very much on the cards, 
and because of ‘the internal political 
situation in ithe US (‘the Presidential 
election next Autumn) the invasion is 
likely to be sooner rather than later. 


What do we do then? My suggestion 
is that we start by occupying White- 
hall for hours with at least 5,000 
people at either end, and that the US 
Embassy be invaded in some similar 
way simultaneously. 


We know from experience ‘that the 
immediate reaction will be to go to 
Grosvenor Square, but if this is our 
principal response we shall let Wilson 
off the hook again. Anything we can 
do about Johnson and Westmoreland 
is marginal to what our American 
friends can do about them. What we 
can do about the British government 
and its SE Asia policy (in support of 
the US in Vietnam in return for US 
support ‘in Malaysia) ‘is central. If we 
can’t do it, who can? 


We can get together over action; we 
can solve our internal troubles over 
action; and in the context of action 
we can discuss our values, policies, 
and methods in depth. 


To believe in action is not 'to believe 
in mere activism. Activism is a belief 
in action for its own sake. This is to 
turn an intelligent principle into an 
absurd dogma. The principle iis that 
in the beginning ‘is the deed. So it 
was. And so it 'is. Socially and politi- 
cally this is ‘true. But it tis also true 
that the deed has to start in the mind 
of the individual. 


Nae, 


AN RT 
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THE BANKERS 


escape from past habits 
Ray Gunter, Dec. 3 
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OSCAR ABRAHAMS 


CARD’s new deal 


When the Campaign Against Racial 
Discrimination was formed about 
three years ago, we agreed that our 
job was to help immigrants to help 
themselves; that is, to raise the level 
of consciousness both socially and 
politically so that they could under- 
stand how any attempt to correct 
years of bad faith brought about by 
prejudices and discrimination in jobs, 
housing, schools and public places or 
to counter police brutality, would 
meet with determined and most syste- 
matic resistance. 


It was clear to us then that we must 
collect evidence of discrimination and 
aS this as widely as possible, 

oth to inform the British public and 
to put pressure on MPs for laws that 
would protect the individual against 
discrimination. The laws given us by 
parliament were not adequate to pro- 
tect us from discrimination, as the 
PEP and Race Relations Board reports 
have shown. 


We lobbied nationally for a new law 
against discrimination in employment, 
in housing and accomodation, in in- 
surance and in public places. We also 
campaigned against the Immigration 
Act at a local and national level. We 
have managed since 1964 to get the 
message over to black and white alike 
that discrimination against an indi- 
vidual can prevent that individual 
from making his contribution to 
society, and when the number of 
immigrants is as high as is the immi- 
grant population of this country, this 
makes that society distinctly poorer. 


While this was going on, our local 
groups were busy pressuring local 
authorities to put immigrants on their 
housing lists, pressures for more and 
better housing, to let people know 
the purpose of their existence, the 


ASLEF 


from front page 


hearts (but not for long) of those who 
wish to see it maintained at whatever 
cost. And of course, the established 
order simply cannot stomach this; 
they are calling Mr Griffiths and his 
members bloodyminded because they 
have forgotten (conveniently for 
them) that bloodymindedness can 
sometimes be a virtue. 

The question remains, was the bloody- 
mindedness justified in this specific 
instance? ASLEF’s case is as follows. 
They have taken umbrage over the 
proposed presence of NUR members 
on the footplate of trains without 
guard vans, on the grounds that (1) 
the 1965 agreement on manning on 
trains has been broken, and it was in 
any case an agreement made by BR 
and the NUR without prior consulta- 
tion with ASLEF, and (2) that in the 
overall context of an industry which 
is already scheduled to reduce its 
manpower enormously within the 
next few years, the jobs of its mem- 
bers are not safe, since as the jobs 
done by the guards are progressively 
abolished, former guards will be able 
to claim that there is no reason why 
they shouldn’t be trained quickly to 
drive trains, because they have 
already been riding on the footplate 
for some time and have therefore 
learned much of the job. 

Now, obviously ASLEF has a credible 
case here, at the very least, and in 
any case the union was only demand- 
ing that the offending innovation be 
held off this week while negotiations 
were still proceeding. It is absolute 
nonsense for Ray Gunter to bluster 
about ‘the silliest dispute of ‘this de- 
cade” (the fact that he is known as 
“Pig Face” among the union rank 
and file is indicative enough of the 


Sunday and the committee of inquiry 


increasing contempt in which this 


type of information they have, and 
how to use it. We told our members 
about the rent tribunals and rent 
officers; where to find them and how 
to use them. We talked to the police 
and arranged talks by them. 


We have fought for the rights of 
tenants and against bad landlords; 
we have explained the Rent Act to 
our members, and the various Public 
Health acts, to enable them to help 
themselves. We have arranged talks 
for our members by people who know 
and understand the society and recog- 
nise the need for changes within the 
society and how best to bring them 
about. We have made contact with 
teenagers and explained the reasons 
for our existence. 


As a result of these activities, we have 
built up that level of consciousness 
which we believe it so necessary for 
our members and allies to have in 
order to fight effectively against racial 
discrimination. Now they are edu- 
cated in the ways and ideas of the 
natives of this country, in the ways 
and methods of parliament and of 
local authorities, and most of all in 
the way in which the national council 
and national executive of CARD 
planned and detailed the campaign. 


Now they are thinking people and 
ready to help themselves. They went 
to the third annual delegate conven- 
tion and said so with no uncertainty. 
They were called “black panthers” 
and “racists” (with the word 
“black”? meaning something sinister 
and the word “panther” meaning 
something dangerous). The convention 
was adjourned for an independent 
inquiry into allegations that some 
delegates had no right to be there. 
The convention was resumed last 


man is held) and it is absolute non- 
sense too for Stanley Raymond, of the 
Board of British Railways, to describe 
the reasons behind the dispute as 
“incomprehensible ”. 

The fact of the matter is that ASLEF 
is a small craft union, with very 
proud members and strong traditions; 
literally, it has been fighting for its 
very life. And this is “ incomprehen- 
sible ”! 

In this kind of context, then, under 
inevitable conditions of modernisa- 
and technological change, it is pro- 
foundly stupid when the Powers-that- 
Be arrogantly insist that ithere is ab- 
solutely nothing for the men to worry 
about, and that there has merely been 
an “unfortunate ” breakdown ‘in com- 
munication. First, the line between 
con and communication is very 
narrow indeed, and second, 'the men 
are worried about their future job 
security, justifiably so given the 
present unemployment situation and 
the wage squeeze; therefore they have 
to be taken seriously as actual exist- 
ing persons with real gripes, and not 
simply brushed aside as brainwashed 
luddites. 

More generally, ‘the recent clash 
illuminated some fundamental prob- 
lems about which ‘there has been a 
great deal of hasty and superficial 
chatter, but little really hard thinking. 
Hundreds of thousands of jobs have 
disappeared for ever since the end of 
the last war in the basic industries of 
farming, textiles, railways, coal min- 
ing, steel, and construction. The rail- 
ways alone have lost 150,000, with 
many more to come in the next two 
years, the ‘building of mammoth 
freight terminals, which are then 
placed largely under the control of 
private companies, ‘is gradually forc- 
ing ithe freight depots ruin by BR out 
of business; the elimination of steam 
by diesel and electric locomotives, 
which do not require as much servic- 


reported that 53 organisations were 
properly affiliated to CARD and that 
allegations of a black power take- 


over were unfounded. 

Last Sunday the Conway Hall was 
again full of immigrants demanding 
to have the controlling voice in the 
organisation that was set up to help 
them help themselves. It seemed to 
me that they were saying “ We can 
help ourselves and all those who want 
to help us may join us in doing 
so.” How can I disagree with that 
control? 

My only hope ‘is that when they have 
decided on a plan of work, the follow- 
ing things will have priority: work 
in schools with teachers to help them 
understand the social background of 
immigrant families and children and 
the use of the school as a connector 
between them and society; assistance 
to youth officers in finding proper 
jobs for teenagers; improving rela- 
tions between immigrants and police; 
fighting bad landlords and bad hous- 
ing; working like hell to build strong 
local groups that will act as constant 
watch-dogs; fighting to maintain all 
the things we have already achieved 
and to establish the strongest possible 
ties with the English working people, 
especially those in trade unions. 

This is taking the movement to the 
people. It is important for all of us to 
remember that the movement belongs 
to the people and not to a few mem- 
bers who walked out of tthe conven- 
tion because they cannot come to 
grips with the changes that took place 
between November 1964 and Novem- 
ber 1967. I sincerely hope that the 
new leadership will improve on all 
that was done before. 

Oscar Abrahams is a member of 
Islington CARD and has been a mem- 
ber of CARD’s national council. 

ing and repair, is reducing main- 
tenance jobs; diesels haul longer 
trains and heavier loads, thereby dis- 
pensing with men for operating crews, 
and so on. 

Typically, many unions like ASLEF 
are now faced with the grim prospect 
of caving in, in the not too distant 
future, to the steady advance of 
automation, modernisation, tech- 
nology, and politics. If they survive 
at all, it may well be in the dismaying 
form of “skeleton” groups, pale 
shadows of their former selves. 
Consequently, ways must be found to 
organise, use, and represent workers 
thrown out of jobs by modernisation 
and_ technological innovation; ways 
must be found to organise and take 
into account the thousands of iill-paid 
marginal workers who scrape along, 
painfully, miserably, on scandalous 
minimum wages. 

Perhaps new structures will be re- 
quired, such as amalgamated unions 
of workers cutting across ‘industrial 
lines, or the licensing of new equip- 
ment ‘in order to restrict lits whole- 
sale introduction, or a guaranteed 
minimum income, and so on, whether 
singly or in combination. But the time 
to start worrying, thinking, discus- 
sing, and organising is now, if we are 
to escape the mindless tyranny of ithe 
machine before it is too late. 

In the end, it all comes down to poli- 
tics, not in the conventional sense of 
manoeuvring, endorsing, and planing, 
but in the fundamental sense of per- 
spective. It is this problem, antecedent 
to all -the proposed stop-gap solutions 
for uncontrolled automation and 
modernisation, which needs ‘to be 
faced up to. And so far, our political 
professionals have not seemed willing 
to do this. But unless they, and we, are 
willing to tackle the probability of 
millions of working men being left 
to rot in misery during the next few 
decades, we are doomed to great 
tragedy. R. B. 


JOHN 
BALL’S 
COLUMN 


I was very pleased to read the advert 
in The Times on Tuesday (see page 
12) calling for support for American 
draft resisters in Britain; the wording 
was unusually good of its kind, point- 
ing out that our government supports 
American policy ‘in Vietnam “ both in 
principle and in practice’, which is 
something that our homegrown 
liberals have only just begun to 
realise. However, as I see more and 
more big adverts appearing in the 
quality press, signed by all manner 
of eminent professionals, and en- 
couraging all sorts of radical positions 
on the Vietnam war, IJ become more 
and more bemused by the ethics of 
the press game. Why on earth should 
earnest people be obliged to shell out 
large sums of money in order to do 
the very job that the editors of the 
papers ought to be doing? 
An amazing true story bobbing about 
in the wake of iast October’s great 
march on Washington. Apparently a 
police chief confided in one of the 
reporters covering the event that they 
estimated the number of demonstra- 
tors at 318,000. This disturbed the 
newsman, because the official esti- 
mate, released to the press, was a 
mere 50,000, and he asked why this 
was. The police chief had a very good 
reason: “We don’t want to disturb 
the president.” 
About this time last year, every time 
you opened a newspaper, you gained 
the impression that waves of convicts 
were escaping daily, and that our 
prisons were virtually deserted. Even- 
tually, the Home Office figures for 
the year were released, and it turned 
out that fewer prisoners had escaped 
last year than in 1965. 

This year, it’s broken rails. Every 
time a rail breaks, and trains are 
delayed (not an uncommon, or par- 
ticularly culpable occurrence) it’s now 
headline news in the evening papers, 
and one gets the impression that 
they’re cracking like dry twigs. Some 
figures have just been produced on 
this, too. Up to the end of September 
this year, there were 65 cases of 
broken rails; for the same period last 
year the figure was 84. 
Advert time. I like the Scaffold, who 
are what you might describe as a 
comic act, possibly with manic over- 
tones. They include one of my 
favourite living poets, Roger Mc- 
Gough. I also like their record, an 
obsequious ditty ‘called Thank You 
Very Much, which enumerates, with 
a proper show of gratitude, such 
aspects of our way of life as the 
Queen, the Sunday Times, the napalm 
bomb, and which is bouncing up the 
charts. I shall be going to see them 
on Saturday, when they will be 
appearing at an “open day ” organised 
by volunteers for Non Violent Action 
in Vietnam. The event, at the Drama 
Centre, 176 Prince of Wales Road, 
London NW5, also includes the exhi- 
bition and sale of manuscripts, paint- 
ings and the like by numerous left- 
wing luminaries (full details on page 
11). Like I said, Pll be going; I hope 
you will, too. 
Arrested with Allen Ginsberg in New 
York as they tried on December 5 
with more than 200 others to block 
the entraces to an induction centre, 
Dr Benjamin Spock said he did not 
think his action would ‘influence 
Johnson to stop the Vietnam war. His 
objective was “to build up these 
demonstrations so that there are not 
just a few thousand, but finally 20 and 
then 100,000 objectors. Then this 
country will bring the war to an end.” 
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ANNE VOGEL 


POUND 
NOTES 


Now that the smoke generated by 
politicians and financiers and their 
hangers-on in press and radio over ‘the 
devaluation of the pound ‘is begining 
to clear away, the underlying land- 
scape of unemployment, rising prices, 
and persistent erosion of the social 
services is returning more starkly into 
view. 

The fundamental cause of ‘the econo- 
mic mess, and of the Labour govern- 
ment’s ‘betrayal of its election pro- 
mises 'in both home and foreign policy, 
is a lot simpler than our highly paid 
“ experts ”’ on economics and finance 
would like us to imagine. Peace News 
mentioned it in ‘the front page article 
“Whose Lousy Pound?” on Novem- 
ber 24. The Labour government’s elec- 
tion pledges were incompatible with 
its role as an “historic agent for re- 
organising and adapting traditional 
British ‘industrial capitalism and cor- 
porate monopoly in its post-imperial 
period”. 

If anybody iis stupid ‘it is not Harold 
Wilson or Jim Callaghan, but the 
Labour Party members and MPs who 
still, in spite of everything that has 
happened iin the last three years, be- 
lieve ‘that ‘it iis possible simultaneously 
to make capitalism work and to 
gradually change the social structure 
in the direction of socialism; and 
those people in the peace movement 
who think that our pro-American 
foreign policy can be altered without 
a revolutionary upheaval in our whole 
social structure, starting at ‘its econo- 
mic base. 

The paradox of world poverty increas- 
ing on the one hand, and ‘the growing 
wealth of Top People ‘in the developed 
countries on the other hand, is a 
problem which cannot be solved 
within the framework of the capitalist 
system of production for profit. People 
with money 'to invest expect 'to draw 
interest on their capital; therefore 
they naturally get richer than those 
who are poorer ‘to start with. When a 
Labour government tries to redistri- 
bute wealth 'in a more equitable man- 
ner inside Britain by taxing the rich, 
there is an outcry from ‘the rich. This 
is to be expected; and they are quite 
right in claiming that our economy 
will not work properly if incentives 
for investment are lowered by “ ex- 
cessive” taxation of dividends, in- 
comes, or capital gains. 

If the rate of profit on investments is 
to be maintained at a “healthy” 
level, the only way 'to maintain pur- 
chasing power of wages and expendi- 
ture on social services is constantly to 
increase the size of the “national 
cake ”: more goods must be produced 
and imports of raw materials must be 
raised. To pay for these, more things 
must be exported. 

Other countries have the same prob- 
lem; they are also trying to increase 
their exports in a world market which 
cannot absorb them. They can’t all 
win. In order to compete, therefore, 
costs of production must be cut in 
Britain so that we can sell our stuff 
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more cheaply than our rivals. Hence 
the wage freeze, which amounts ito a 
cut in purchasing power when prices 
of consumer goods are rising. 
This naturally provokes opposition 
from the workers. The traditional 
method of overcoming ‘that is to have 
a reserve army of unemployed; then 
the more militant workers can be 
sacked without fear of rousing the 
rest to go on strike. You think twice 
about striking to save your workmates 
from the sack if you know that there 
are unemployed people desperate to 
get your job. 
The Labour government, naturally, 
is reluctant to employ this method 
which is ‘bound 'to undermine support 
among sections of the people who 
have voted for ‘it in the past, and 
make it much more difficult to “‘ dis- 
cipline”’ the left wing ‘in the House. 
Ministers therefore try to get loans 
from international finance capital to 
“tide them over”. They hope in this 
way to keep the system going till the 
next upswing in world trade tem- 
porarily expands the market for 
exports. 
Another theoretically possible solu- 
tion ‘is to increase efficiency, and cut 
production costs without cutting 
wages. Wilson talked a lot about this 
before the election in March 1966: 
about applying science and _ ‘tech- 
nology to ‘industry and improving 
managerial methods. He probably did 
did not 'then realise the resistance to 
change of any kind which is built in 
to an hierarchically organised mana- 
gerial system. 
The only way to make British industry 
efficient would be to sack all the 
managerial staff and start from the 
bottom up, enlisting ‘the cooperation 
and ‘initiative of the workers on ‘tthe 
shop floor, that is, by workers’ control 
of production; and, the necessary 
corollary of this, production for use 
instead of for private profits. You 
can’t expect people to be enthusiastic 
about making things more efficiently 
when (1) they know ‘the purpose of 
making them is simply to make 
money for somebody else, (2) they 
have no say ‘in organising their work, 
(3) as is often the case, they know 
that the things they are making are 
frivolous products for luxury con- 
sumption or status symbols, or (4) 
they don’t know what they are 
making. 
& £ £ 

It is fairly common knowledge that 
the money given in aid to “ under- 
developed” countries during the last 
few years has been cancelled out by 
the fall in world prices of primary 
materials and the rise in prices of 
industrial goods. On September 19, 
1967, the Guardian’s correspondent 
in Trinidad wrote: 

“Trinidad and Tobago, a small 

country of some 2,000 square miles, 

has an unemployment rate of 14%, 

compared with our own 2.4%: iit is 

worse in many developing coun- 

tries. And the slowing down in 


world trade, together with cuts in 
aid and investment by countries 
like the United States, is making it 
more unacceptable still... . Most of 
the primary producing countries 
have been pushed into serious 
balance of payments deficits by the 
‘impact of falling commodity prices 
on their export earnings. 
“We and others have charged them 
more for manufactured goods. 
They, on the other hand, have been 
getting less for their produce. Com- 
modity prices over the past year 
have fallen by no less than 15%. 
For us (in Britain) this has been a 
great boon. Getting raw materials 
more cheaply has saved us hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds, and 
cushioned the effects of adverse 
developments in our chief export 
markets.” 
This is how production for profit, 
combined with the “laws of supply 
and demand” in the world market, 
plus the operations of financiers, en- 
sures the enrichment of those who 
already have more than enough at the 
expense of those who are struggling 
to raise themselves above poverty. 
In addition, ‘the profit system diverts 
resources away from the basic necessi- 
ties of life; in 1966, in spite of all the 
efforts iby United Nations and volun- 
tary organisations to encourage agri- 
culture ‘in the “ underdeveloped ” 
countries, world production of food 
did not increase. During ‘this period 
world population rose by 70 millions. 
£ £ £ 
It is a dangerous illusion to suppose 
that any government of a capitalist 
country can operate a foreign policy 
in flagrant opposition to the United 
States and/or against the economic 
interests of its own capitalist class. 
This is particularly true of Britain 
which has to export industrial goods 
in order to import food, apart from 
the need to expand exports ‘in order 
to keep up the rate of profit. 
At a weekend conference of the 
Labour Peace Fellowship, ‘in conjunc- 
tion with Labour CND and the Co-Op 
Political Committee in July 1965, Nor- 
man Atkinson, MP for Tottenham, 
was one of the main speakers. His 
theme was the need to face up tto the 
economic consequences of a_ break 
with the United States over the war 
in Vietnam. He said that we would 
have “to prepare our people to 
tighten ‘their belts’”’. In order ‘to sur- 
vive at all we would have to control 
the economy, as in war time; and to 
make barter trading agreements with 
non-capitalist countries, for example, 
the Soviet Union. 
To reinforce this argument, he des- 
cribed ‘the first crisis of the pound, iin 
November 1964, as a warning from 
international finance to the newly 
elected Labour government: (1) to 
“toe the line on Vietnam”; (2) to go 
slow on social services, especially old 
age pensions 
There was an echo of this a year latter. 
At the end of June 1966 the American 
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Air Force bombed Hanoi for the first 
time. Wilson, who had previously 
promised not to support such bomb- 
ing, publicly dissociated the Labour 
government from this crime. There 
was a second crisis of the pound 
within a few days. Wilson made 
grovelling assurances to Johnson of 
support for the war; the crisis of the 
pound blew over. 
Since then we have heard no further 
complaints from Wilson about intensi- 
fied bombing in North Vietnam, in- 
cluding Hanoi, Haiphong, and other 
built up areas. 

3 £ £ 
One thousand million pounds worth 
of British capital are invested in 
Rhodesia. Our ‘trade with South 
Africa is very profitable; we have in- 
vestments there too. The profits on 
these transactions are made by ex- 
ploiting the cheap labour of Africans. 
Therefore, though the Labour govern- 
ment deplores apartheid and UDI, 
they will never do anything to incon- 
venience Smith or Vorster in a big 
way. Wilson’s quarrel with Smith is 
not that he is oppressing Africans, 
but that he is doing it so flagrantly, 
and with such casual disregard for 
traditional British hypocrisy. 
There is also 'the consideration that a 
continental blood bath would be bad 
for trade. Wilson’s policy, therefore, 
is to play for time, hoping that he can 
eventually land the final sellout in the 
lap of the Tories and pose ‘in the eyes 
of Labour MPs and supporters as the 
champion of freedom and democracy 
in Rhodesia. 

£ £ £ 
Another widely cherished illusion is 
that all our economic problems, in- 
cluding world poverty, could be solved 
by diverting the vast sums spent on 
“defence” to production of useful 
things. 
Ever since long before World War I, 
governments have been talking about 
disarmament. But no government, 
capitalist or otherwise, will ever 
voluntarily disarm itself. A govern- 
ment cannot govern without ‘the sanc- 
tion of physical force: ‘internally, 
this is usually exercised through the 
police and penal system; externally, 
through the armed forces. 
The idea that we could elect a differ- 
ent kind of government which would 
carry out disarmament, either of the 
armed forces or of the penal system, 
is a pipe dream. Whatever promises 
were made, once they got into power 
they would have to maintain it by the 
threat of violence. This has nothing 
to do with capitalism: it is inherent 
in power politics and governmental 
rule. 
Before we can have peace and a good 
life throughout the world, the whole 
state system, with its hierarchial 
structures, will crumble away. This 
will happen, non-violently, when the 
people at the base of the power pyra- 
mid stop holding it up, stop cooperat- 
ing with authority, and start cooperat- 
ing with each other. 
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USS Saratoga 


Danny Schechter 


In Athens... 


just the 


sixth fleet 


The first sight that I saw when we 
turned on to the main road from 
Athens’ international airport on the 
way into town was a huge aircraft 
carrier and a complement of smaller 
but equally menacing ships sitting in 
the bay. Signs of the recent coup? 
“No,” my Greek acquaintance said. 
“Tt’s just the Sixth Fleet.” 


It’s just the Sixth Fleet! No matter 
where one goes, one does not leave 
America far behind. The US presence, 
however disliked, is not considered 
unusual or unexpected ‘in Greece. 
Everywhere, the American dollar is 
known and celebrated. Just consider 
what wealth 6,000 sailors have to 
share with local merchants after 58 
days at sea. This is an economic injec- 
tion of no small significance for 
Greece, whose usually booming tourist 
business has fallen off sharply since 
the right-wing generals moved their 
tanks and troops into Athens last 
April. But while Greek democrats of 


Guy Gladstone 
THE 
WHISTLING 
KIND 


My name’s Joe. 


I whistle, I’ve got 
So little to do 
With myself, 


It wouldn’t matter 
Were I dropped in a sack 
And used for firewood — 


You could hear a whistle 
Through the sizzle and glue. 
I take things for granted, 


My name’s Joe. 


the centre and left called on tourists 
to stay away and hasten 'the- new 
regime’s decline, the fleet extended 
its scheduled visit by two days, a 
certain stimulus for currency transfer. 


Three days later I wandered out to 
the Daphni wine festival, an annual 
“‘indigenous ” extravaganza, run, as I 
found out later, by the National 
Tourist Organisation. For one small 
admission charge, you can drink all 
the wine you want: 60 different 
flavours are on tap. Needless to say, 
jt was a popular affair. The place was 
packed; many of the drinking, 
drunken, frivolous folks were the 
American men in white. 


From “West Pac” 


Go to Greece and meet the fleet! As I 
stumbled near 'tthe dance floor, I saw 
about six black sailors, some with 
transistor radios, most with shades, 
trying to boug-a-loo to the tune of 
traditional Greek folk dances. I spoke 
to one man and asked him where he 
came from. “Newark,” he replied, 
“and my man here is from the city.” 


“Well, I’m from the city, too.” As ‘if 
he had discovered a long-lost friend, 
we exchanged names and he started 
introducing me to his buddies, all of 
whom seemed high and quite glad to 
meet a non-military compatriot. 
Naturally, they were interested in the 
two attractive English chicks with me. 


One of the fellows, nodding a bit over 
the table, seemed high in the way 'that 
most hippies would recognise. I asked 
him if he knew where I could score 
some pot. “Oh, man,” he said, ‘“ why 
didn’t you find me before. We all 
turned-on on the ship.” 


“On the ship? ” I wasn’t sure iif I had 
heard him right. “Sure, everybody 
smokes on that mother.” We then ex- 
changed more talk about being sta- 
tioned on the ship. Soon the war in 
Vietnam came up and several of the 
fellows said that ‘they had just come 
back from “ West Pac ”. 


Navy men speak of Vietnam as “ West 
Pac” (for West Pacific), and while 
few of the sailors ever get to actually 
see the land itself, their ships launch 
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many of the bombing runs over the 
North. I asked these guys what they 
were fighting for over ‘there. Smitty, a 
former ditty-bopper from Brooklyn, 
cocked his head up and said dramati- 
cally, “Me? I volunteered to go. 
That’s right. And you know why?” I 
was waiting. “For two reasons. One, 
for ‘the money, and two, so I could 
kill legally.” 

The kid from Newark said ‘that he 
didn’t “ know why the hell I’m going 
there.” (It turned out later that he 
had stolen a car and ‘it was either two 
years in the can, or four in the Navy.) 
The guy from California explained 
that his cousin was killed over there, 
and he wanted to avenge iit. Yet 
another sailor broke in: “ Look man, 
the government itself don’t know why 
it?s there. How in the hell are we 
supposed ‘to? They say it’s to stop 
Communism.” Interjected New Jer- 
sey: ‘“That’s good, but what lin the 
hell is Communism? They call any- 
body they don’t like Communist.” 
Smitty disagreed. “But, hell, if we 
don’t fight them there, we gonna fight 
them somewhere else. I don’t know 
what Communism is, but it don’t look 
good ’cause so many people sure are 
running away from it.” His retort 
brought a snort of disgust from 
Newark, who shook his head and 
walked away. 


Visit 

The discussion never had a chance 
because of the wine and the music 
and the two English girls who wanted 
to dance rather than probe ‘he sailors’ 
attitudes. One of the men came up 
and told me that if I wanted to, I 
could come out and see his ship the 
next day. He gave me his outfit’s 
number and said that he would be on 
duty. 

The next day, it took almost 15 
minutes to cover the distance from 
the pier to the side of the mammoth 
grey-metallic USS Saratoga. Three 
football fields long, it carries over 
5,000 men. As we boarded the ship, 
the sailor who ‘took me out went 
through ‘the formality of “‘ requesting 
to come aboard, sir.” 


The visitors were handed copies of an 
illustrated pamphlet detailing the 
ship’s glories as well as its vital sta- 
tistics. I couldn’t make much sense 
of mine because it was in Greek, 
though I noticed that the regular 
tours were given in English. I was to 
be a “private” guest, and so waited 
while some runners were sent to lo- 
cate my friend somewhere in the 
bowels of this ‘immense bulk. 


“His” plane 

My friend apologised for being de- 
layed. He could not meet me till he 
changed into his proper uniform. He 
Was disappointed that the girls had 
not come along too. We started in the 
ship’s huge hanger under the main 
deck where we passed some planes 
being repaired and others sitting un- 
attended. There were also empty 
racks for the four power-driven boats 
that the ship carries with it. All the 
while, the loudspeaker announced 
cryptic messages: a basketball game 
for later that evening, and a fire drill. 


We were soon up the narrow metal 
Stairs to the flight deck. One by one, 
he introduced me to the seven dif- 
ferent types of aircraft which com- 
pose the ship’s air wing. There was 
the strange-looking VAW 121, a large 
plane with a huge saucerlike radar 
and detection dome above its fusilage. 


Next to it were the sleek Phantom 
RVAH 9s, seventeen million dollar 
supersonic jets equipped for spy 
flights. The other planes on the deck 
included fighters and bombers. Some 
of them were armed with air-to-air 
rockets which operate on the heat 
principle, seeking out an enemy air- 
craft by its exhaust, and the heat it 
generates. US scientists have not been 
able yet to get them to differentiate 
Communist heat from the non-Com- 
munist variety. Consequently, I was 
informed, they have inadvertently 
shot down a number of their own 
planes. 


My guide was part of an attack 
squadron assigned temporarily 'to the 
Saratoga, He was responsible for 
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keeping one plane in perfect flying 
condition. His own name graces its 
fuselage just under “his” pilot’s. 
There was obvious pride as he pushed 
the cockpit cover back and invited me 
to climb on the wing and have a look 
at ‘its myriad dials, gauges, levers, 
and panels. 

Who knows how many deaths could 
be attributed to this hunk of metal 
sitting calmly under me? This jis one 
of the 72 planes on the carrier which 
can be catapulted into the air in an 
intricate pattern of precision within 
a matter of seconds. As I listened to 
this man praise this machine’s ‘capa- 
bilities, I realised that it had become 
In a personal way an extension of 
himself, a part of his identity. 


As we stood alongside “his” plane, 
the conversation shifted back to 
“West Pac” and the men’s vague 
dissatisfactions with ‘the war. The 
war seemed far off in the Athens 
harbour, and he was much more im- 
Passioned about “ his” men’s disgust 
with the rampant racism and not so 
subtle discriminatory treatment that 
they face from the virtually all-white 
southern officer corps. 

The ship itself is nicknamed, proudly 
by most and angrily by some, as “ the 
big sixty from dixie.” The Armed 
Forces radio station plays a steady 
diet of hillbilly music, and the black 
Sailors bitterly recall the prejudice 


Dutchman, now playing at the Aca- 
demy Two, ‘is an excellent movie 
based on a powerful play by Le Roi 
Jones. The movie, directed by 
Anthony Harvey and featuring Shirley 
Knight and Al Freeman Jr, ‘is a de- 
monstration of how superbly made a 
low-budget, independent film can be. 


The entire 56-minute story unfolds in 
the Sweltering subway tunnels and 
trains of New York City; a dismal and 
claustrophobic background whose 
Stark simplicity concentrates all our 
attention unremittingly on the emo- 
tional duel between white girl and 
black boy. From the opening moments 
(desolate shots down totally deserted, 
early-morning subway stations, accom- 
panied by John Barry’s ominous 
Score) everything about the camera 
work and cutting contributes unob- 
trusively to the sovereign tension of 
the drama. 


No tricks; no crazy angles; no razzle- 
dazzle editing. The medium never 
deviates from serving the autthor’s 
purposes in favour of the film-maker’s 
fancy. In an art form more and more 
dominated ‘by egomaniacal directors 
and technical extravaganza, Anthony 
Harvey’s restraint and purity is an 
achievement iin its own right. 

The racial encounter that we witness 
in Le Roi Jones’ play is less a social 
than psychic event: a torment that 
transpires 'in the steamy underground 
of the Negro protagonist’s own torn 
personality. Clay is 'the fully adjusted 
blackman, happily ‘integrated, Ivy- 
league suited, scrubbed and polished: 
the sort of Negro who is, obviously, 
“above” race. 


But somewhere in the depths of him 
there ‘is, inevitably, Lula, ‘the blatantly 
blonde and milk-skinned seductress. 
She finds him out, seated alone in an 
empty subway car and forces herself 
on him; vamping him ruthlessly, in- 
flaming him. Is it all really happening, 
or is Clay dreaming up a forbidden 
lust? Of course he wants her; and 
why shouldn’t he have her? Doesn’t 
he qualify iin every respect, save skin 
pigmentation? She offers herself 
tantalizingly ... and he reaches. 
Shrewdly, Jones poses sexuality as 
the hard core of ithe American racial 
confrontation. It ‘is the rock against 
which social tolerance and egalitarian 
doctrine finally ‘break. “Would you 
want your daughter to marry a 
nigger? ” has always been the bigot’s 
trump card, and the white liberal’s 
ultimate embarrassment. 


HRT BE Ndr seh inthe Sesh Sea ht De aera 


they encounter when “their” ship 
docks at its home port in Florida. He 
related the strenuous work ‘involved 
in servicing the daily manoeuvres that 
the planes fly. 


Uncle 


Above all, he spoke of the boredom 
and loneliness of Navy life. During 
the recent Middle East War, as the 
ship was poised for action, not far 
from the Israeli coast, many of the 
men, he said, wanted to “get into 
the action” primarily because of the 
nervous tension and boredom that 
had built up after long stretches at 
sea. 


The most amusing ‘incident that he 
recounted was one about a sailor who 
just had had too much. One day, he 
suddenly jumped overboard and 
started swimming home. Since ‘the 
ship was iin the Mediterranean, they 
didn’t think he would make it. They 
sent a helicopter after him, which 
dramatically lowered a rope for him 
to grab hold of. Undaunted, he swam 
the other way. Two boats were dis- 
patched to recover him, and he spent 
the rest of the cruise in ‘the brig. 


Are “we” really losing as many 
planes as Hanoi claims, or are the 
losses ‘‘ moderate to light” as the US 
officials protest? “ Sheet,” he replied. 
“We're getting our asses licked. 
We're losin’ a hell of a lot of planes. 
They got this new MIG which is damn 


fast. The ground fire is also supposed 
to be very tough.” 


The downed planes didn’t seem to 
bother him as much as the losses 
suffered by the Navy. The USS Sara- 
toga lis a sister ship to the USS 
Forrestal, the carrier which not too 
long ago went up in flames on the 
Vietnamese coast. My friend and 
several of his buddies think that only 
sabotage could have precipitated so 
much damage. 


I saw four planes off by themselves 
guarded by marines with rifles. 
“What are those?” I asked. “Oh, 
them,” he said, “ are the Q birds. We 
can’t tell the regular visitors about 
them for security reasons.” 


“They're Nukes.” That meant nuclear 
weapons. He acted as if it was com- 
mon knowledge that US aircraft 
carriers sailed ‘into the ports of large 
cities equipped with nuclear-armed 
aviation, “ready at all times, just 'in 
case.” I asked my friend if the pre- 
sence of the “ Nukes ” made him ner- 
vous. “ Nah,” he said, “ you get used 
to them. It’s no big thing.” 


Nukes 


After walking round the ship’s in- 
terior, down long corridors, careful 
not to trespass in ‘the exclusive 
passageways reserved for the Admiral 
or Officers, we entered the ready 
room. Scattered with copies of Life 
and Time, it looked like a small com- 
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bination lounge-lecture room. It had 
a TV set at the front and bulletin 
boards on all sides. Pictures of MIG 
planes, which apparently keep a close 
watch on the fleet’s activities, lined 
the wail, along with signs warning of 
security breaches and photos of the 
ship’s commanding officers. “ That’s 
the Captain,” said my guide. “I hate 
his guts.” 

A bunch of sailors were sittting to- 
gether watching an old movie. The 
TV station broadcasts programmes 
that are produced on the ship, along 
with regular military features and 
such staple anti-Communist thrillers 
as I-Spy and The Man from UNCLE. 
There are also “educational” pro- 
grammes and a heavy dosage of 
venereal disease lectures. ‘“ They’re 
more worried about VD ‘than they are 
about the Reds,” joked one kid. 


I asked a few of the sailors what the 
fleet was protecting in Greece. There 
was no response. There were no 
opinions about the situation, and one 
sailor asked me what I meant by the 
word “ coup ”. No one seemed to know 
much about it. News is nicely 
managed for the military, and its 
interpretation is exactly what you 
would expect. 

Danny Schechter is an American now 
studying in Britain at the London 
School of Economics and active in 
Stop It Committee (Americans in Bri- 
tain for US Withdrawal from Viet- 
nam). 


Epitaph for integration 


And that fis what Lula is: Every- 
whiteman’s daughter, exaggerated by 
Clay’s longing into a nymphomaniac 
bitch goddess. She is that innermost 
mystique of whiteness which Ameri- 
can society ‘thrusts forward as ‘ts last 
unattainable privilege. “ We’re talking 
about your manhood,” she tells Clay, 
“ that’s what it’s all about.” 

He reaches . . . but of course, she 
welshes cruelly, flinging his colour 
back at him contemptuously. “‘ Uncle 
Thomas Woolyhead” can go a long 
way in liberal America, but he can’t 
go all ‘the way. Lula’s snow white sex 
is the barrier at which Clay’s racial 
identity catches up with him ‘and he 


becomes, for all his pretensions, hope- 
lessly, a nigger. 
The speech in which Clay finally 
breaks and bitterly reasserts his 
pride of race will surely be remem- 
bered as one of the great statements 
of 20th century America’s racial 
agony. He is driven at last to confess 
his buried hatred; he threatens mur- 
der; but Lula commits it. Once Clay 
admits that he is black and un- 
ashamedly incensed, Lula is free to 
inflict her punishment. 
She knifes him brutaily, while the 
assengers who have come aboard 
ook $n approvingly. And then she 
goes her way, haunting the under- 


Clay (Al Freeman Jr) and Lula (Shir- 
ley Knight) in “ Dutchman ”. (Photo: 
Planet Films.) 


ground till she finds another deserted 
subway car and another vulnerable 
Negro boy. ‘ 
Dutchman |is Le Roi Jones’ epitaph 
for the cause of racial integration in 
America, In Clay he would have us 
see the generation of Negroes that 
tried and tried, but just couldn’t make 
itself white enough to qualify. And 
the rest, Jones tells us, Is open war- 
fare. t is a play that he would have 
us read by the light of Detroit, Watts, 
Newark, Harlem, burning, ‘burning. 
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On November 10 we ran an article by David 
Holbrook called “ Sex, Science, and Identity ”. 
The following week on our letters page Mr Ivor 
Cook criticised Holbrook’s views on the scien- 
tific study of sexual behaviour, saying “I sin- 
cerely hope that if ever any of my children are 
in need of sexual advice, their doctor or 
counsellor will be armed with scientific certi- 
tude. My confidence would be somewhat 
shaken, to say the least, if instead he reached 
for his Tennyson”. And on November 24 we 
ryan an article, “ Marriage and Female Impo- 
tence ’, by an anonymous lady who wished to 
protest against Holbrook’s conclusions. Here, 
David Holbrook replies. ; 


Mr Cook accuses me of disparaging ‘the scientific 
approach to human problems, and says that if any 
of his children seek sexual advice, he hopes that 
their doctor or counsellor will be armed with 
“ scientific certitude ”. Mrs X protests against my 
doubts about the value of “ sexology ”. 


I have no desire to disparage objective approaches 
to problems of human nature. What I object to 
about sexology is that there is a fallacy in the 
supposition that the “facts” which need to be 
studied are physiological ones. We can here, I 
believe, make a comparison with problems of 
eating, as when a child refuses to eat. A scientific 
study can be made of the child’s digestive pro- 
cesses, its salivations when hungry, its response 
to warm fluids, or to buns, ‘its reactions such as 
vomiting, or its contentment when it actually 
manages to eat something. But the “feeding ”’ 
problem, though it only exists in the physical 
body, is not merely a physical phenomenon. What 
we need to study in such a case is the complexity 
of emotions and attitudes bound up with eating, 
and this will take us into the whole area of 'iden- 
tity, problems of feeling real, and belief ‘in the 
capacity to survive. 


For instance, a very young child still thinks of 
sex as a kind of eating It is aware too of the 
excited libidinal retationship between Mummy and 
Daddy, and becomes involved by identification. 
When you eat food it disappears, and this gener- 
ates philosophical and poetic problems: so too do 
the child’s fantasies of “scooping out”, when it 
is hungry. These fantasy impulses threaten to 
“empty” the mother, and the self, because the 
self is dependent on the mother. So, it ‘is possible 
for a very young child to be aware of ‘its parents’ 
sexual relationship, to believe that this ‘is a form 
of eating in which there is a lot of scooping out 
and emptying, with sadistic connotations, and it 
may feel that this could cause people to dis- 
appear. By ‘infantile logic, to take part in excited 
love may thus be to risk losing one’s identity. So 
the child may refuse ito eat. (Later it could grow 
up into an adult who cannot make love.) 


What I have been saying is based on the objective 
study of subjective investigations of patients 
under psychoanalysis, by Melanie Klein, Bowlby, 
Winnicott, and others. It belongs to 'the realm of 
poetry and philosophy; maybe not Mr Cook’s 
Tennyson, but certainly Blake, nursery rhyme, 
Bishop Berkeley and Alice in Wonderland. In this 
realm there are no scientific “facts”. But it is 
because of these processes of human make-up that 
the child stopped eating. Winnicott somewhere 
gives the instance of a little child who came to eat 
at table with ‘its parents for the first time in rather 
strange circumstances, and in consequence, “ gave 
them eating”. That is, she let them have this 
dangerous activity, and would not keep it for 
herself, so she stopped eating, and became a 
difficult medical case of anorexia. There is no 
“scientific certitude ” by means of which such a 
case can be treated. In truth ‘there is no scientific 
certitude about any medical case, as a good doc- 
tor will surely tell us. He can only use scientific 
methods, but the case exists in a whole living 
person. Even with the best scientific aids, a patient 
may die, from a disease that we have supposedly 
“ conquered ”. 
It is here that mechanical analogies, such as that 
made by the anonymous wife in Peace News, fall 
down. She says: 
“In learning to drive a car, the functions of all 
the instruments on the dashboard and various 
brakes and gear-levers are explained; then the 
student is taught how and when to use them, 
which dials to watch, how to listen to the sound 
of the engine, and so on. Why can’t a similar 
approach be made to sexual learning? ” 


The answer is, “ Because we are not motor cars.” 


SEXUAL ENGINES 
David Holbrook OR LOVERS? 


The implicit suggestion that we are, or ought to 
be, ‘is itself a reification: that is, from certain 
objective observations Mrs X deduces that we are 
only sexual machines. This short-circuits or denies 
the complex and disturbing truth that what is 
predominant in any sexual relationship is the 
“unknown selves” of two people, two “inner” 
or “ psychic ” realities. (Freud in fact saw the sex 
act as being between four people, that is, the 
internalised parents of the participants.) These 
realities are forever inaccessible to measurement 
by science and manipulation by technology. Motor 
cars do not make love: iin making love we are 
not motor cars. 

Science, after all, is only a way of symbolising 
certain aspects of experience; those aspects which 
can be measured. From this measurement certain 
deductions can be made which enable us to mani- 
pulate certain material aspects of our environ- 
ment, including our own bodies materially, more 
or less successfully. (Some see the extension of 
this to the realm of personality, as with brain 
lobotomy, as itself a form of insane delusion.) 
Why I referred to poetry in my original article 
was because I wanted ito emphasise the other 
dimension, in which human personality exists. 
This kind of experience is symbolised in a dif- 
ferent way, and can only be affected by us in 
certain ways other than technological manipula- 
tion. These other ways belong to love and crea- 
tivity, though this does not mean that intelligence 
is suspended. 


Doing and being 

So, I believe that where an individual has a sexual 
problem, there is a limit to the value of solutions 
based on mechanical analogies. Of course, there 
are many things to discover, such ‘as that to enter 
a woman before she ‘is ready to be entered is 
unpleasant or painful. But here things are found 
out by healthy lovers quickly and naturally Where 
ways of making love go on being unsatisfactory, 
the reason is more likely to be deeply bound up 
either with attitudes ‘to the opposite sex, problems 
of one’s own ‘integration, or unconscious fears. 
One gets this impression from reading case 
histories; for instance, the fear found ‘in many 
men that the woman may contain something ini- 
mical inside her (some ‘have fantasies of teeth 
in the vagina) or feelings bound up with infantile 
fantasies about the contents of the mother’s body. 
Or one reads of a man who can make love in 
bizarre circumstances, but as soon as he gets into 
an ordinary bed with a woman she becomes too 
much “like Mummy” to him, and so he becomes 
impotent, because to make love to Mummy is too 
threatening or fills him with too much guilt. No 
one can escape ‘these fears, since they come inevi- 
tably from our ‘infantile curiosity about !the inside 
of Mummy (faeces, milk - and siblings!). 

I believe that we may distinguish between ap- 
proaching sexual problems in ‘terms of either 
“doing” or “being”. Mr Cook and Mrs X want 
the problems to be solved in terms of “ doing”, 
such as we apply to cars, or other dead objects 
which are the fit subjects of scientific exploration 
and technological manipulation. I, on the other 
hand, say that where we have sexual problems, 
what is involved are problems of being, and that 
both at large in our culture, and ‘in personal 
therapy, we need to attend to ‘these problems of 
being, that ‘is, in terms of the growth of our 
personality. This is the realm of poetry, and of in- 
sights gained by the objective comparison of sub- 
jective insights. 

I don’t ‘think that either problem is easy to solve. 
But in culture I believe that we have fallen into 
a trap, sprung by our own false machine analogies. 
If we were machines, then frankness and open- 
ness, more mechanical knowledge about orgasm, 
and more gymnastic training, sexual practice, 
reason and logic, Alex Comfort and Colin Wilson, 
would solve our problems. Sexology could be a 
liberating science. But we also know that science 
here can be a bugbear. I heard recently from a 
young mother who sought to bring up her first 
baby by “scientific” methods. So she lay on the 
bed waiting for the “hour”’ of scientific feeding, 
the milk pouring from her breast while her baby 
screamed in 'the cot beside her. At last intutition 
won, and she said damn the clock, took up her 
baby, and fed it when both felt like it. But the 
child, now a young woman, still shows the scars 
of “scientific” interference, and the effect of 
“will” over “love ”. In the same way, “healthy ” 
sex-consciousness can make things worse. 


We now use sex in symbolic ways iin culture, as a 
false means to feel alive. That 'is, we use sex as 
a manic symbolic ‘instrument to prop up an ‘identity 
which feels too weak in a dehumanised and un- 
creative environment. There can be a value jin 
manic sex, as when ‘the dancing girls come on, or 
we go to a ballet. But such images as the one that 
Peace News reproduced alongside my article, 
from a Swedish film in which ‘two actors have 
sexual intercourse for public showing, belong to 
something that I believe to be very destructive. 
That is, it is the compulsive use of external images 
of sexual scenes to rouse anxiety about survival, 
without providing any real nourishment for an 
assured sense of continuity. We are filled with 
fear, hate, and anxiety; but we do ‘at least feel 
someone, feel alive. 


This all links up with what I said earlier about 
children’s fears of eating as a possible road to 
extinction. There is a connection between child- 
ren’s eating problems and our sexual problems. 
The eye in pornography iis in fact an ‘infantile 
incorporative organ, while the sex ‘image is ‘the 
image of the primal scene. Melanie Klein found 
‘that the most terrifying fantasy ‘that a child could 
have was that of the ‘“‘ combined parents”, with 
which was bound up all hiis own sadistic impulses, 
and ‘theirs, and his fears of being eaten up, and 
of eating up. It is such hunger anxieties which 
pornography and “ sex-frankness ” often play on, 
that is, cheese-cake! The underlying motive is a 
schizoid one, of ‘trying to keep sex depersonalised 
(as “it”) thereby denying our human needs for 
dependence and love, and ‘thus making sex safe 
as a mere dehumanised function. 


This all links with the acute identity problem of 
the individual ‘in the modern world, who needs 
at times 'to boost his sense of feeling real by manic 
means, ‘including images and other cultural modes 
which belong essentially to hate. There could be 
nothing more hateful than having two people 
make sexual connection in front of a camera in 
cold blood, whether to make a “blue” film, or a 
film like the Swedish one, or in the Masters- 
Johnson laboratory. These activities have nothing 
to do with adult sex, but a great deal to do with 
infantile fears in us adults centering round our 
libidinal needs, and their threat to our survival, 
and our fear of love. The trouble is that such 
activities, from my point of view, lead us all ‘the 
time away from the real problems, which are those 
of weakness of ‘identity and our need for love, 
towards solutions ‘based on hate (that ‘is, aggres- 
sive and destructive ways of asserting that we are 
alive). Their worst feature is their underlying 
denial of being human, and their effect of lowering 
human value and the value of love. To me, porno- 
graphy thus complements both war and the de- 
humanised industrial environment, so iit is no 
surprise to me ‘to find a writer such as Kingsley 
Amis in favour of both pornography and the 
Vietnam War. 

To conclude, I am in favour of the objective study 
of human life, and the relentless pursuit of truth. 
But there is a widespread fallacy that what ‘is 
symbolised ‘by science ‘is the only kind of truth. 
There ‘is also the truth of “‘inner reality’ which 
also needs to be explored by other forms of 
symbolism, while there ‘is also the field of natural 
growth, with which medicine can collaborate. I 
believe that ‘it 'is very important not to give way 
to the fallacies of those who suppose that by 
studying the parts and function of man they are 
entitled to draw conclusions about man as a whole, 
Science deals with dead objects; ‘inevitably, any 
concern with man jin his living aspects must be 
with live subjects, and the “facts” here are sub- 
jective facts which we can only study by ‘identi- 
fication, through poetic symbolism, and by “ put- 
ting ourselves in others’ shoes ”. 

These are poetical disciplines, and ‘they may be 
combined with the objective naturalistic descrip- 
tion of experience, as in psychoanalytical writings. 
But (as several writers have pointed out) psycho- 
analysis ‘is not really a science, for ‘it works by 
love. As Guntrip says ‘in his book on Personality 
Structure, the trouble ‘is that when ‘science 
begins to study man as an object of investigation 
it begins to lose sight of him as a person”, and 
so it begins implicitly to deny the truth of his 
“thisness”. In this, science can become just 
another human self-deception, and a means of 
wishing away, by hate and magic, our human 
weaknesses and needs, and our very humanity 
itself. It ‘is this which I believe ‘is the price we are 
paying for “sexology”, and for other pretences 
that love can be the subject of scientific investiga- 
tion and technological control and manipulation. 
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Diplomatic offices damaged 
in latest Hanoi raids 


From Freda Cook, Hanoi: In a 
pleasant avenue in the centre of 
Hanoi, the International Control Com- 
mission offices and the office of the 
British government’s representative 
stand next door ‘to each other. The 
General University is only a few steps 
away. 

Recent raids on Hanoi have included 
an attack on the International Com- 
mision building in which one Indian 
was killed and considerable damage 
done to the structure; and an attack 
on the British Office, not 30 metres 
away, which has lost all its windows 
and jis hideously pock-marked by 
steel fragments. A Vietnamese civilian 
just outside on the pavement was 
killed. 

Maybe the choice of target was not 
deliberate, but in that case it can only 
be described as wanton bombing of 
civilian districts. The American 
authorities can choose which they 
think sounds prettiest. 

The Soviet military attaché’s house, 
in the principal diplomatic area, was 
also at ‘the receiving end of a missile. 
The back of the house was wrecked, 
and glass was splintered in its win- 
dows and in those of the Polish house 
next door. Fortunately, in this inci- 
dent, nobody was killed, and only two 
passers-by were slightly injured from 
flying fragments. 

The biggest damage was done to the 
Bac Mai Hospital, a very large civilian 
hospital going back to French times, 
which backs on to the Kim Lien hous- 
ing estate, the residential quarters of 
most of the foreign specialists work- 
ing in Hanoi, and of a good many 
Vietnamese as well. 

At one time it had 1,250 beds and was 
the biggest teaching hospital jin all 
North Vietnam; but now, in keeping 
with general policy, most patients and 
many of the staff have been evacu- 
ated. Only 200 beds remain and they 
are reserved for emergencies of a 
serious nature. Minor injuries and 
illnesses are dealt with at the first-aid 
posts, which are extremely numerous. 
At least 200 canister bomb units 


(CBUs) were dropped on this hospital, 
and one large demolition bomb which 
practically destroyed the staff sleep- 
ing quarters. Five people were killed, 
including one doctor and an old man 
suffering from skin disease, who was 
taking hiis bath, i.e. standing in a sort 
of cupboard and throwing buckets of 
water over himself. 


The seriously hurt (they needed 
operations and had to be treated in 
the hospital) included three children 
under 15, nine women, and two old 
men. The number of casualties was 
reduced because of the large-scale 
evacuation and because of the shelters 
in close proximity to every working 
group. 


The creche, for instance, a _ nice, 
white-tiled room with rocking cradles 
and bright pictures had been blasted 
to a mixed mess of dust, plaster and 
wood. Not a child had been hurt, how- 
ever, because immediately beside the 
ereche is an underground concrete 
shelter, also with cots, its roof heaped 
with high mounds of earth on which 
sweet potatoes grow luxuriously. 


OD AS La SS ee 


De Gaulle 


Bill Hillier writes: On November 27 
President De Gaulle introduced an 
ugly new note of anti-Semitism into 
the Middle East crisis. In claiming 
that Jews “had remained what they 
always were, that is ‘to say, an elite, 
sure of themselves and domineering ”, 
he committed the unforgivable sin ‘in 
Middle Eastern politics, that of linking 
criticism of the Israeli government 
with traditional anti-Semitic attitudes. 
This dangerous and indefensible con- 
juring trick can only aggravate an 
already desparate situation, and give 
satisfaction to extremists on both 
sides. Critics of past and present 
policies of the Israeli government, as 
well as of the Arabs, must repudiate 
De Gaulle’s shallow and mischievous 


I saw one of these ‘“sucklings”’, as 
they are called: for they are all still 
dependent on their mothers’ breasts 
and cannot yet be evacuated. He was 
a boy of seven months, very plump, 
gaily dressed in a multi-coloured 
knitted bonnet and a little red shirt 
which reached hiis waist, below which 
he was quite bare. He looked at us 
indignantly, then turned his face into 
the jacket of his father who was 
cuddling him, Dad was as proud as 
Punch of his baby, especially after the 
shock of having so nearly lost him. 


Another very good shelter is the 
hospital ward to which cases are 
taken after operation so that they 
may lie in peace to recover. Here I 
saw the hospital’s nerve specialist, 
who had been wounded in many 
places, another young man with neck 
wounds still bleeding through the 
soaked bandage, and a little boy of 
six with his leg tied up, waiting 
further treatment and meanwhile 
solemnly munching a sandwich bun 
and staring at us extraordinary types 
with wonder. 


=y 


sland 


slanders as both irrelevant and un- 
historical. He will bear heavy respon- 
sibility if his distortions find a signi- 
ficant echo among the Arabs. 

The fact is that at no time and iin no 
place have the Jews as a group con- 
stituted an elite, although their con- 
tribution to Western societies particu- 
larly in cultural, intellectual and 
scientific fields, has been staggeringly 
out of proportion to their numbers. 
Since the growth of capitalism in 
Europe gradually squeezed the Jews 
out of their previously secure role as 
a kind of merchant/capitalist class in 
precapitalist society (which they grew 
into for reasons any sociologist could 
explain), the Jews have been hounded 
by just such malicious and shallow 


En ee 


Maxi-skirts, tee-shirts and sten-guns: Turkish- Cypriot 
girls training in Nicosia 


The area of destruction is very wide, 
and people have been mobilised from 
other organisations to help clear up 
the mess. They are gradually getting 
under way, but it was a bit difficult to 
know where to begin. Meanwhile, the 
chickens have had a wonderful time, 
pecking and scratching busily in the 
dust. 

Before we left, we saw a meeting of 
hospital staff addressed by Dr Tuoc 
and a woman doctor. After the usual 
uplifting speeches, formal instruc- 
tions were given. All those whose 
work does not demand their presence 
must leave Hanoi, while those who 
remain must consider it a fighting 
post and carry out their duties with- 
out faltering. The whole group was 
in complete agreement, and never 
have I heard the shouting of slogans 
sound more sincere and determined. 
‘Down with the Americans! ” “ Down 
with the air pirates!’ ‘Long live 
Vietnam! Long live President Ho! ” 
A Western diplomatist, by no means 
a Comrnunist, commented to me: “I 
simply cannot imagine what the 
Americans think they are doing.” 


ers the Jews 


slanders as De Gaulle has now put his 
name to. 


Such slanders, and the catastrophic 
events they gave rise to, are far more 
responsible for the present obsessions 
of the Israeli leadership than any 
mythical qualities inherent in the 
Jews themselves. In particular, it 
should be noted that a decisive part 
in the growth of the Zionist movement 
has been played by the excesses of 
French anti-Semitism towards the end 
of the last century, culminating in the 
Dreyfus case, and later the co-opera- 
tion of the Vichy government with the 
Nazis, thus forcing the Jews to regard 
this as the only solution to their 
problems. ; 


Nor is Britain guiltless in this respect. 
The 1905 Aliens Act, passed under 
the premiership and at the instigation 
of Balfour himself, was aimed pri- 
marily to exclude Jewish refugees 
fleeing from Russian persecutions. 
The attitude of the British govern- 
ment during the last war also left 
much to be desired. Above all, the 
British people bear the responsibility 
for encouraging the belief that the 
problem of Jewish persecution could 
be solved at the expense of the in- 
habitants of Palestine. 

De Gaulle’s attack on the Jews be- 
comes even more sinister when its 
motives are revealed. One motive that 
the press has rightly seized on is that 
of embarrassing the Americans jin 
their support for the Israelis, who, by 
continuing to occupy the captured 
areas, particularly Sinai, have closed 
the Suez Canal to Russian ships bound 
for Vietnam. ( This point, disclosed 
by Chapman Pincher, last week, as an 
“ exclusive ” and ‘“ sensational ” story, 
was in fact revealed in Peace News on 
October 20.) 

But ‘the press has ignored the real 
motivation for De Gaulle’s speech. On 
November 23, four days before the 
speech, the consortium of French 
state-owned oil companies, ERAP, 
signed an agreement with 'the Iraqi 
government giving them exclusive 
rights over unexplored but reputedly 
fabulous oil fields in Southern and 
Central Iraq. This is the biggest 
French coup in the Middle East for 
years. De Gaulle’s method of thanks 
is that of the prostitute, not the 
statesman. 
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“The Cartoon Archetypical Slogan 
Theatre wants revolution now 

please,” plead four ) 
revolutionaries under a drooping red 
flag in ithe opening of CAST’s most 
recent and most thought-provoking 


lay. d 

The Trials of Horatio Muggins opens 
with the four radicals in whiteface 
(Jane Porter, Claire Burnley, Ray- 
mond Levine, and Peter Bruno) 
placing Horatio Muggins (Roland 
Muldoon), the British labourer, on 
trial for complacency, apathy, and 
bourgeois values. Suddenly, midway 
through, the play turns to an indict- 
ment of the left, old and new, for 
irrelevancy, grand irrelevancy. 


Both indictments are vividly and con- 
vincingly presented. Using, and de- 
bunking, the best elements of agit- 


prop theatre, Brecht, and mime, CAST - 


vigorously attacks middle class values, 
from conservative to hip, in a manner 
similar to that used in their earlier 
play Mr Oligarchy. Then Horatio 
Muggins challenges CAST’s radicals 
to stop carping about the material 
goods and power that the middle class 
has and he desires. What can they 
offer him instead? What ‘is their pro- 
gramme for giving the worker “ con- 
trol over what the middle class has 
ot?” 


CAST replies, with appropriate Rus- - 


sian dances and revolutionary postur- 
ing, “Marx, Engels, and Lenin” 
(“and Mao,” adds one; “y Fidel 
Castro,” yells another). For the re- 
mainder of the play, CAST’s sharp 
wit is turned on the left. Several skits 
attack various sections of 'the left for 
attempts to use the workers for their 
own powerplays within the establish- 
ment, sellouts, and just plain irrele- 
vancy. “ Let’s have a real revolution,” 
shouts one radical, “ vote Liberal.” 


Throughout, the production jis con- 
stantly stimulating. The actors, 
whether in unison or independently, 
are always in motion, riveting the 
audience’s attention to the stage in a 
way that few conventional dramas 
can. This constant motion, the sharp- 
ness of the humour, and ‘the excel- 
lence of individual performances, all 
combine to give the play a strong 
sense of unity. 


CAST, then, in this production as in 
its previous plays, ‘is typified by its 
strong cohesive quality. The actors 
seem more dedicated to the produc- 
tion than to their own individual per- 
formances. CAST transcends tthe old 
“written by, directed by, starring” 
categories. The result is that the audi- 
ence leaves the theatre impressed by 
the entire production, considering the 
thought content, rather than merely 
being impressed by the technically 
fine acting of some person caught up 
ain the star syndrome. 


The Trials of Horatio Muggins is ex- 
cellent entertainment. But more im- 
portant, the play provides real matter 
for thought for all people dedicated 
to changing the current system. It 
develops the criticism implied in Mr 
Oligarchy, where the one dissident 
voice, given its chance to speak, can 
come up with no better way to change 
the system than holding another 
Aldermaston march. It is not enough, 
it is not even relevant, for the left to 
criticise the working man for not 
taking up ithe revolutionary banner. 
The workingman has been sold down 
the river too many times. What he is 
interested 'in, CAST says, is workers’ 
pti of what the middle class has 
got. 

This is basically more radical than 
the left’s interest ‘in various ‘indepen- 
dent ‘issues, and, according ‘to CAST, 
only by applying itself to this problem 
will the left cease to be irrelevant. 
The Trials of Horatio Muggins, pre- 
sented ‘in Liverpool and Lancaster this 
past weekend, will receive its next 
London performance on December 22 
as a benefit for the Vietnam Solidarity 
Campaign. 


Photo (© Graham Keen) shows, I-r, 
Claire Burnley, Roland Muldoon and 
Raymond Levine. 


discouraged ROBERT HURWITT 


Revolution now... please 


JOHN ARDEN'S 


PERSONAL 


CONIMIEN | 


My remarks in this paper last month 
(about growing unrest in our society; 
whether or not this portends some- 
thing we might, for the sake of con- 
venient vocabulary, call “ revolu- 
tion’; and, ‘if so, ‘is such a revolution 
likely to be advantageous or the re- 
verse?) sparked off a fearless and 
withering response from cross little 
Peter Simple of the Daily Telegraph, 
who seemed to think ‘that by restating 
the main point of my article he was in 
some way rebutting it. Thus left and 
right meet towards Christmas ‘in no- 
man’s-land, but ‘instead of singing 
“Silent Night” and swopping cigar- 
ette cards, they fail to recognise each 
other and blaze away with all 'the guns 
they can muster. 


This notwithstanding, the situation 
(terrorism, disobedience, four-letter 
words, and all the rest) remains as it 
was. If, in the near future, we don’t 
want to get bashed by persons whom 
we had thought would be our friends, 
we need to have some clear ‘idea of 
what the various ‘issues are. 

A friend of mine, with this idea in 
mind, recently took a job in a compre- 
hensive school not 50 miles from 
Romford, Essex. She is a girl of some 
considerable ‘theatrical experience 
and was employed as a drama 
teacher: unqualified by NUT stan- 
dards, ‘but not by those of her own 
profession. With the impression that 


she was working under an headmaster 
with a keen and progressive ‘interest 
in the “drama”, she determined ‘to 
get her pupils involved in acting out 
such issues aS seemed ‘immediately 
to obsess them, and set to work to 
find out what these were. 


Her class was drawn from ‘the least 
successful stream in the school, 
apparently apathetic, bloody-minded, 
cynical youths and girls, aged 14-15, 
not likely to do much more with their 
careers than shuffle from one dead- 
end unskilled job to another, ‘till the 
next heroic ‘“ redeployment of ‘the na- 
tional cake” tosses them out ‘into the 
“marginal pool”, or wherever else 
our responsible leaders want them 
dumped. 


There ‘is, of course, some notion that 
comprehensive schools are supposed 
to have put an end ‘to all that. Ho ho! 
Anyway, what the pupils proved to be 
obsessed by was Builying; child 
against child, teacher against child, 
child (remarkably enough) against 
teacher. My friend suggested a mock 
trial, a dramatised inquiry 'in effect 
into covert and overt violence in the 
school, wherein complete freedom of 
speech would be permiitted to all 
pupils and teachers who wished to 
take part. 


The pupils said that ‘this was a fine 
idea, ‘but that she would never be 
allowed to do it. She told them, non- 
sense; the head had said that she 
could do whatever she wished. She 
was wrong and they were right. She 
had to leave. Democratic procedures, 
said the head, were not part of the 
school’s system; her project was dis- 
ruptive and would damage the 
“authority of the staff”; freedom of 
speech in the context of secondary 
education could not possibly be per- 
mitted. 


And so we wonder why, a few years 
after leaving such establishments, our 
citizens are unable to make their 
voices heard in an effective way by 
Government. Government does not 
want to ‘listen, of course. The public 
are, by and large, disruptive. And so 
Jong as our expressions of democracy 
in the agora (for which, in Megalo- 
polis, read Trafalgar or Grosvenor 
Squares) remain such halfcock rasp- 
berries, Government will be right 'in 
its assessment of us. 


I don’t know why the Greek Embassy 
demo should have ended in such a 
muddle. But had the mass of demon- 
strators, in addition to their feelings 
about Greece, occupied their minds 
with a little more analysis in depth 
of what their action was likely to 
result in, we might not now find the 
whole majesty of the law flung like a 
load of old cabbage heads on no more 
than three ‘individuals. 


I’m not knocking the others; I am 
sure they will agree with me. But 
Randle, Foley, and Chandler are ‘in- 
Side; and £750, at least, ‘is still needed 
to help them. They did not forsee 
their sentences; they have many un- 
cleared commitments. Contributions, 
please, urgently, to the “Save Greece 
Now Defence Fund”, c/o Bretta 
Carthey, 8 Vincent Square Mansions, 
Walcott Street, SW1. It’s our fault that 
they are where they are; the judges 
are only instruments. 


4 | renounce war and | will never 
* support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Classified 


Terms: 64 per word, min. 4s. Disceunts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.l by first post Monday. Box 
No, replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 
A RECITAL of Indian music in aid of VIETNAM 


* with Prof Mikhil Banerjee, Sitar and Sri Dutt, 


Tabla. Thursday December 28, 7.30 pm. Assem- 
bly Hall, Wembley Town Hall. Tickets 5s, 10s, 
15s, 20s from BCPV, 374 Grays Inn Road, WC1: 
ILP, 197 Kings Cross Road, WC1. 


VICTOR REUTHER, the eminent American trade 
unionist, will give Amnesty Internatioal's in- 
augural Human Rights Day Lecture at 3 pm, 
Sunday, December 10, at Congress House (TUC 
Headquarters), Great Russell St, WC1. You are 
invited to attend this important Lecture, which 
will consider the effect of international codes 
and world-wide public opiion on the rights of 
the individual 


Personal 

ANYONE INTERESTED communal development 
Cornish creekside property (Woods, Orchard, 
Boe ae Self-contained accom, low rent. Box 
no 


DROP IN to see us some time, visitors always 
welcome at Peace News and Housmans, 9.30 to 
6 Monday to Friday and Housmans only all day 
Saturday. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, Nl. 


DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen Durex Fetherlite 
14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold pack 12s dozen, Real 
Skins three for 15s 6d. Dept PN, Personal Ser- 
vice, 626 Leeds Road, Dewsbury. 


WIEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote London Co-Op 
number 336943, or send us the dividend check. 
The resulting dividend will be paid into the 
Peace News Fund. Try learning the number. 


Publication 

ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by Hous- 
mans to all parts of the worid. Book tokens 
issued and exchanged. Large stock of books, 
paperbacks, peace literature, greeting cards, 
stationery ctc. 9.30 am to 6 pm Monday to 
Saturday. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N1. TER 4473. 


BOOK of 92 Chinese Colour Art Works support- 
ing Vietnamese patriotic struggle plus free book 
of Vietnam photographs. Buy or return: is 9d. 
D. Volpe (Books), 114 Evering Road, London 


N16. 


CHRISTIAN ACTION, 21st birthday edition, 
contains important contributions on Christian 
Action in today's world. Contributors include 
Canon Collins; Archdeacon Edward Carpenter; 
Bishop Trevor Huddleston; Sir Robert Birley; 
Earl of Longford; Peter Fletcher and Stafford 
Beer. Copies 3s 6d from Christian Action Publi- 
cations, 104 Newgate Street, London EC1. 


the authentic voice of railway workers. 
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CONTACT, a South African liberal fortnightiy 
with inside news of the struggle against apar- 
theid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 12 
months 17s. Box 1879 Cape Town. SA. 


SARVODAYA, monthly magazine of the Bhoodan 
movement in India, may be obtained from 
Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
don NI at 12s yearly or 1s (post 3d) each issue. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railwayman's 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 
¢ Ob- 
tainable 9s a quarter post free from 105 Euston 


Wanted 


STUDENT, OAP, Housewife, or just ‘‘ resting '’? 
Don’t sit at home and mope, come and help us 
in the office (every day, any time during office 
hours) or Wednesday 5 to 8 pm for Peace News 
despatcning. Volunteers urgently needed. 5 
Caledonian Road, Ni (Kings Cross tube). 


For sale 

MEDICAL AID FOR VIETNAM Christmas/New 
Year Cards, Litho card ‘' Winter Landscape ’’ 
by Henry Holzer, size 53” X 11” Seasons 
Greetings inside, Committee name and address 
on back. 12s per doz plus postage 1s and 6d for 
each extra doz. Send order to: MACV, 36 
Wellington St, London WC2. 


Theatre 

UNITY. EUS 8647 Commemorating 1917 AR- 
MOURED TRAIN by Ivanov. Perfs Thu/Fri/Sat 
and Sun at 7.45 pm. Tickets 7s 6d and 5s. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reeerve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 
Registered at the GPO as a newspaper 


9 December, Saturday 


BRISTOL. Mornings. Queens Road. On sale 
Peace News and peace books. Helpers wel- 
comed. Chris Shellard. 


LONDON NWS5. 2.30 to 9.30 pm. London Drama 
Centre, Prince of Wales Road. Open Day: meet 
volunteers for Non Violent Action in Vietnam. 
Art exhibition; Art and manuscript auction; 
entertainment from ‘' The Scaffold '"' and film 
show. 


NON VIOLENT ACTION 
IN VIETNAM 


Sat December 9 

The Drama Centre 

176 Prince of Wales Road NW5 
2.30 pm Exhibition and Sales of 
Mss, Paintings, Drawings, Pottery, 
etc, 

Works from Benjamin Britten, 
Arnold Wesker, Maureen Duffy, 
Adrian Mitchell, Nell Dunn, Abu, 
Arthur Boyd, Peter Clapham, The 
Cohens, Francis Hoyland, Anthony 
Whishaw, etc. 

Auction at 4.30 pm 

5.45 THE SCAFFOLD, from Liver- 
pool. 

7.30 FILMS: The Little Island & 
supporting programme 


Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 
Students, 10 weeks for 5s. 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
6 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


LONDON WC2. 6 pm. Kingsway Ilall, march to 
Parliament Square, ‘‘ The Right to Life ''. De- 
tails: YAPPU, 6 Endsleigh St, WC1. 


LONDON E14. 7.45 pm. St. Paul’s Vicarage, 
Burdett Road, Bow Common. Christian Anar- 
chists. 


9-10 December, Sat-Sun 


BIRMINGHAM. The Old Crown, High Street (nr 
Bull Ring). Quarterly meeting National Com- 
mittee of 100. Saturday: 2.30 pm ‘‘ Future 
Action, the Resistance, power & non-violence ’’. 
Evening: party (West Midlands CND) 8 pm to 
midnight, White Swan, Edmund Street. Sunday 
10.30 to 4.30 pm. All Peace Action supporters 
welcome. Details: 13 Goodwin St, London N4. 


10 December, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. “ Salutation *’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz Club, all profits to CND. 


BRISTOL DOWNS. 3 pm. Speakers Corner, CND 
and PPU speakers. 


EPSOM. 3 pm. 8a Links Road. David Stimson, 
‘‘ Christian Non-violent Action '’. Surrey PPU. 


11 December, Monday 


LONDON. 7.30 pm. House of Commons, Com- 
mittee Room 9. 210 MPs work for World peace. 
Report on ‘‘ The Work of the Parliamentary 
Group for World Government’' by Lance 
Mallalleu QC, MP. British Association for World 
Government. 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh Street. Penal Reform. Discussion on 
previous talks. PPU. 


LONDON WC2. 7.30 pm. Arts Laboratory, 182 
Drury Lane. Social evening in aid of Anarchist 
Black X, Jazz, Spanish dancers, flamenco, films, 
folksinging, food & wine. Admission 7s 6d from 
Libra House, 256 Pentonville Road, N1 or 
Freedom Press, or 10s at door. 


LONDON W11. 7 pm. Flat 4, Clarendon Road. 
Notting Hill Anarchist Group. Details: John 
Bennett above address. 


12 December, Tuesday 


LONDON N13. 8 pm. Council Chamber, Old 
Town Hall, Palmers Green. Human_ Rights. 
Betty Ambatielos, ‘‘ Fighting for Greek Demo- 
cracy '’. Ruth First, ‘‘ The Struggle for Freedom 
in South Africa "', Southgate UNA. 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Mal- 
vern Place. Kilburn Anarchist Group. 


13 December, Wednesday 


LEICESTER. 8 pm. 1 The Crescent, King Street. 
Leicester Project, libertarian/peace action and 
discussion. 


LONDON WC]. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh St. London 
€100 working group. 


14 December, Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfam lunch hour. 


HULL. 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. ‘' The 
Freedom Folk '’, folksong, ballads, blues and 
poetry. 


LONDON SW4, 7.30 pm. 
Kings Avenue.,(Acre Lane end). 
London Libertarians. 


15 December, Friday 


KENT. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Lane, Sevenoaks. Inaugural meeting, 
YCND/Peace Action Group. Discussion. Detafls: 
M. Grenville, 44 Dry Hill Park Road, Tonbridge 
3063. 


LONDON NWI1. 10.15 am to 4.30 pm. Friends 
Meeting House, Euston Road. Conference 
‘‘ Asian Women in Britain’’. Conference fee 
£1 5s 0d (incl coffee and lunch). Booking and 
details: Race Relations Committee of the Society 
Friends Meeting House, 


14 Clapham Court, 
South West 


Holly 


of Friends, Euston 


Road, NW1. 


22 December, Friday 


LONDON NW1, Round House, Chaik Farm. 
Vietnam Victory Concert. NLF 7th anniversary 
celebrations with John Arden, Christopher 
Logue, Adrian Mitchell, Ginger Johnson & his 
African Messengers, CAST, Films, Steel Band, 
Folk Singers ete. All tickets 10s from VSC, 49 
Rivington St, EC2. Tel: 739 6951. 


Future present 


Forward-looking people will look 
forward every week to a 


Gift Subscription 
to 


Peace News 


Six issues for 5s (airmail $1), or 

six months for 25s (airmail $4). 

A card bearing your greetings will be 
enclosed with the first issue on De- 
cember 22, 


SPECIAL OFFER 
5 gift subs for the price of 4 


Please send details and payment with 
your order to 


5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 
nr ee | 
St Christopher School 


Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
educaction on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now being 
considered for next year. 
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an independent weekiy 
Co-editors: Roger Barnard (Features) 
Peter Willis (Sub-editor) 
Bob Overy (News) 
Editorial Assistant: Betty Roszak 
General Manager: Harry Mister 
Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 


5 Caledonian Kings Cross, 
London N1. Telephone TER 4473 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: $3 months 16s $d, 6 months 
32s 6d, 1 year 68s. 

Abroad (seamail): $3 months 15s 9d, 6 months 
a oe 1 year 60s. Add 10s p.a. for pam- 
phiets. 


AIRMAIL EDITIONS 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 638s. 

India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s Sd, 6 months 363 10d, 1 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 3 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 4Is 2d, 1 year 80s. 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/a 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


More gift suggestions from 


Housmans 
CHRISTMAS LIST 


DOLPHIN ART BOOKS, Short bio- 
graphies and 80 colour plates. 
Leonardo Da Vinci, Picasso, Bosch, 
Van Gogh, Goya, El! Greco. Ail 
paperbound. 8s 6d (9d) 
RAIDS ON THE UNSPEAKABLE, 
Thomas Merton 16s (9d) 
IN COLD BLOOD, Truman Capote 


5s (9d) 

THOUGHTS OF CHAIRMAN 
HAROLD, a Private Eye compilation 
3s 6d (6d) 

EXPLORATIONS INTO GOD, 
Bishop of Woolwich 7s 6d (9d) 


DIALOGUES WITH DOUBT, be- 
tween Christians and eminent non- 
believers 8s 6d (9d) 
GREAT DISHES OF THE WORLD, 
Robert Carrier 10s 6d (1s) 


Please add postage as in brackets. 
Send sae for full list to: 

Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
don Nl. 

Personal callers welcomed, Monday 
to Saturday, 9.30 to 6 pm. 
Se, a SNe Moments amen somes, <eemeee_| 
MEN _ End Disappointment now. 
New method of increasing Virility 
and Vital dimensions. 100% safe. 
No Drugs etc - fully guaranteed. 
Write for free details in strict con- 
fidence to 

NEWMAN PRODUCTS, Dept PN, 
76 Shaftesbury Avenue, W1. 


Overseas enquiries welcome. 


the peace gift for all your friends 


International Peace Diary 1968 
full of useful information, including 64 pp World Peace Directory, 16 pp 


World Maps 


DAY-TO-A-PAGE 8s 6d (post 8d) 
Six for 45s post free 


WEEK-TO-TWO-PAGES 5s (post 6d) 


Six for 25s post free 


Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1. 


There is still plenty of time 
to order your 


Christmas cards and gifts 


from the large and attractive selection on our Christmas List. 


18 new Christmas Cards for 10s 


@® 70 Bargain Christmas Card 


samples 18s 94 @ Peace Diaries 5s & 8s 6d © Full-colour Calendars 
® Dozens of gifts for young and old at less than 6s each ® A 
Christmas selection of radical and popular books 
Every purchase helps the work of Peace News 


ENDSLEIGH CARDS and HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP - open 9.30 to 


6 pm Saturday included. 
5 Caledonian Rd, Kings Cross, N1. Tel: 01-837 4473. 
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“Have never signed collective docu- 
ments before but believe situation so 
horrifying that I agree to i ath Peter 
Ustinov cabled in this way his willing- 
ness to support the statement above 
which appeared (6 inches by 8 inches) 
in The Times on December 5. 

The advertisement marks the opening 
of a campaign of support for draft 
resistance in this country, organised 
by the International Confederation 
for Disarmament and Peace and Stop 
It Committee. The campaign is itseif 
a response to the appeal titled “A 
Call to Resist Mlegitimate Authority ” 
signed by 320 leading American public 
figures. 


Encouraging desertion a crime, 
but no prosecutions, says DPP 


Bob Overy writes: The discretionary 
role of the Director of Public Prose- 
cutions in bringing charges against 
political demonstrators was well illus- 
trated in an exchange at question 
time in the House of Commons last 
Monday. 

Asked by a Tory MP, Mr Blaker, what 
action the DPP was going to take 
against the Vietnam Information 
Group - which has been the British 
link in efforts throughout Europe to 
distribute anti-Vietnam war literature 
to US servicemen and to establish an 
“underground” network for deser- 
ters - the Attorney-General, Sir Elwyn 
Jones, replied that the DPP was not 
going to bring any criminal proceed- 


ings. 
When Mr Blaker pressed to know on 
what grounds this decision was taken 
and whether it was not an offence 
“to encourage members of the armed 
forces of our allies to desert”, the 
government’s top legal man in the 
Commons replied that it was an 
offence, but the decision to prefer 
charges was at the discretion of the 
DPP who did not think it would be in 


the public interest to do so. 

The Vietnam Information Group was 
founded last year by Pat Pottle and 
Michael Randle and has been in con- 
tact with groups in Europe distribut- 
ing the WRI leaflet, which tells US 
servicemen what they can do if they 
oppose the war. Pat Pottle runs ‘the 
Stanhope Press which has been print- 
ing leaflets for distribution in France, 
Germany, Austria, Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, Belgium, Holland and Italy. 
Pat Pottle said last Tuesday that the 
Attorney-General’s statement was 
“excelent” news. They would, of 
course, continue to dispatch the leaf- 
lets overseas. He thought that the 
DPP had been persuaded not to bring 
charges because the Stanhope leaflet 
was being distributed in Europe and 
not in Britain, thus making ‘it difficult 
to prosecute; and also because their 
leaflet had identical wording to the 
WRI leaflet which had been distri- 
buted in Britain and was backed by 
other established peace organisations 
like the Peace Pledge Union, Peace 
News and the Committee of 100. 

He didn’t think that the authorities 


were ready at this moment to start a 
major prosecution against these 
organisations and also against indivi- 
duals in Britain whose names and 
addresses have been taken after dis- 
tributing the leaflet. Vietnam Infor- 
mation Group may have been 
“covered” by the complicity of these 
other groups. 

Andrew Papworth, one of those ques- 
tioned ‘in connection with the Vietnam 
Peace Caravan last year, believes that 
committal proceedings would have to 
be conducted in local courts near all 
the bases that have been leafleted, 
making it extremely expensive to 
bring a prosecution. ‘ 
Finally, of course, the apparent politi- 
cal calculation behind the DPP’s 
decision not to bring charges ‘in this 
case reinforces the argument that 
there was political calculation behind 
his decision to bring in serious 
charges in the Greek embassy case. 
How long iit will be before the DPP 
feels it is politically necessary to bring 
charges against attempts to encourage 
anti-war feeling within the US forces 
is presumably up to us. 


Poverty and 
society 


Helen Mayer reports: Saturday’s 
conference on “People’s Rights in a 
Responsible Society”, arranged by 
the Child Poverty Action Group and 
the Education Department of the Lon- 
don Co-operative Society, brought 
some decisive new trends and atti- 
tudes to poverty to the forefront. 
Michael Zander, lecturer in Law at 
the London School of Economics, read 
a paper on poverty and the legal pro- 
fession in which he demonstrated 
from statistics the gulf before the law 
between the “haves” and the “ have- 
nots” as regards housing (rents, 
decent standards of repair, security 
of tenure), redress in the purchase of 
shoddy consumer goods, and the 
chances of obtaining bail or a “not 
guilty’ sentence. Mr Zander pointed 
out that the sometimes overzealous 
welfare worker’s first concern was to 
protect the public purse, and that he 
might on occasions knock at midnight 
to observe the number of co-habitants 
when supplementary benefits were 
claimed. 

A social worker pointed out later 
that welfare workers disliked this sort 
of indiscretion, but that, as the law 
stood, this was unavoidable; to which 
the speaker replied that if the law is 
cele action must be taken to change 


i 
Mr Zander indicated the difficulties, 
both as regards informing the needy 
of the legal services available and the 
complex rules of legal etiquette 
which limit the functions of barrister 
and solicitor, resulting in the rig- 
marole of the divided legal system. As 
a possible lead he quoted the example 
of the American “ neighbourhood law 
firm” that can act as champion of the 
poor and so help to break the wide- 
spread unwillingness to resort to law 


An exhibition of work by 


Oswell Blakeston 


December 8-15 at the 


SEYMOUR GALLERY 
94 Seymour Place London W1 


All proceeds to Peace News 


and lawyers. Since these lawyers draw 
a salary from the state and do not 
benefit from an increased clientele, 
they are allowed to proselytise and 
drum up business. 

The Rev Geoff Shaw, speaking of his 
work in the Gorbals district of Glas- 
gow, said that social workers like law- 
yers were regarded as “them” and 
that, in places like the Gorbals and 
Notting Hill, work was being done by 
actually living with the people and 
breaking through the despair that 
poverty breeds. 

Professor Titmuss, who arrived from 
a government conference on tthe social 
services at Lancaster House, spoke of 
the slum conditions of the offices of 
the supplementary benefits commis- 
sion (i.e. Labour Exchanges). Nowa- 
days qualified people were ready to 
study the needs of the poor, but it 
could not be expected that the best 
work would result when the supple- 
mentary benefits commission, like the 
National Assistance Board, was the 
“Cinderella of the social services”. 
Professor Titmuss remembered how, 
in 1942, he and his friends thought 
that the Beveridge Report could 
change society and would mean the 
end of the hated means test. Now 
most of the press was misguidedly 
supporting the means test, that is, 
selectivity instead of universality. 
Professor Titmuss maintained that 
people were likely to behave as they 
were being treated. They should re- 
ceive benefits as of right and need, 
not as charity; if the best was assumed 
of them, they were likely to behave 
responsibly. Values and priorities 
needed to be changed. 

Charles Ringrose, chairman of the 
Education Department of the London 
Co-operative Society, said ‘it was 
appropriate that the two organisations 
should have jointly arranged the con- 
ference. The Co-operative Society was 
born in poverty and one of its main 
objectives was to bring an end to 
poverty. 

There were about 450 people in the 
audience, which was very representa- 
tive. During his address, Professor 
Titmuss asked for a show of hands as 
to how many people had ever been 
inside a supplementary benefits office; 
the majority had. Professor Titmuss 
remarked that he could not have 
asked that question at the conference 
from which he had just come. 

Helen Mayer is co-ordinating an inter- 
national discussion forum sponsored 
by the LCS Education Department. 


WAR TAX REFUSED 


To whom it may concern. 


Normally my tax is deducted through PAYE, but on May 16 1967 I received 
a demand for £34 surtax for the year 1965/66. This I have refused to pay and 
stated in a letter to the Accountant and Comptroller General on June 6 that 
“since the British government, in manufacturing and being prepared to 
employ nuclear weapons, is acting unlawfully because contrary to the terms 
of the Nuremberg Agreement to which it was a party, it follows that it is 
unlawful for citizens of this country to pay that proportion of their tax which 
is earmarked for the purpose of committing a crime against humanity.” 

On June 29 I sent £34 to the University of Sussex Vietnam Ambulance Fund 
instead and forwarded the receipt to the Collector. 


The Collector of Taxes in Bristol wrote on August 8, to 


“ give final notice 


that if the amount is not paid within seven days from the date of this 
demand steps will be taken to recover the amount, with costs, by proceedings 


in the County Court.” 


He repeated this in a letter on August 31, stated that he had “no power to 


waive collection on the grounds you put forward,” 


Ambulance Fund receipt. 


and returned the 


After a visit to my flat in October by a representative of the Tax Office, who 
discussed the position for half-an-hour, the Collector wrote on November 14 
to give final notice ‘“‘ that if the amount is not paid within seven days from 
the date of this demand, steps will be taken for recovery by distraint, with 


costs.” 


Anthony Weaver, 9 Harley Place, Clifton, Bristol 8. 


A visit to 


Bob Overy writes: So Roy Jenkins 
couldn't face another demonstration 
outside his house against the Greek 
Embassy sentences and asked ‘to be 
moved to the Treasury .. . It doesn’t 
sound very plausible. But protesters 
were forced by the Cabinet swop to 
visit the new Home Secretary, James 
Callaghan, last Sunday, And he’s 
still m residence at No 11 Downing 
Street. 

The demonstrators moved off from 
the Greek Embassy in Upper Brook 
Street ‘to the accompaniment of Theo- 
dorakis music, amplified at some 
volume froma loud-speaker van. Over 
the music, passersby were ‘informed 
that the melodies were illegal in 
Greece and that ‘the composer was in 
jail. A leaflet explaining how it is 
within ithe Home Secretary’s power tto 
pardon the three jailed men if he 
wants to, was readily accepted by 
most passersby. 

At Downing Street, a cordon of police 
prevented entry from Whiitehall and 
the demonstrators were forced to hold 
a poster picket on the Whitehall pave- 
ment. Three people were allowed 
through, however, where the tourists 
were passing freely, to deliver a letter 
to James Callaghan’s doorman. This 


Jim 

pointed out that we were not con- 
vinced that the Home Secretary was 
unable to act in the matter and that 
an ‘interview with Mr Callaghan would 
be appreciated. 

The police remained steadfast in their 
refusal to allow poster-carriers into 
Downing Street for fear iit might pro- 
voke a ‘breach of the peace”. It was 
suggested to the thirty or so people 
present that this was a ruling that 
might usefully be tested by a de- 
liberate act of disobedience. 
However, it was agreed that further 
demonstrations should be postponed 
for a fortnight, until December 17, in 
order to do some work on building up 
much larger support. There are also 
thoughts of a prison march. 


Phoenix barred 


The Phoenix, on its way to Da Nang 
with medical supplies for injured 
civilians, has been prevenited by the 
South Vietnamese authorities from 
landing the supplies. 
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